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SUMMER PROGRAMME: 1Lss1. 


T 


appear in the paper during the coming season, and 


HE editors of the Christian Union are now able 
to announce some of the attractions which will 


which, they believe,* will make it not less inviting 

than it has proved for several past summers, In 

addition to the usual departments of the paper, 

THE OUTLOOK ; 

Book LRrviews ; 
Mr. BrEcHER’s SERMON, OR 
LecturE-Room TALK; 
Mr. Apsotr’s AND Mrs. Crarts’s S. 8S. Lessons ; 
Aunt Patrence’s Writrnc Desk ; 
Answers TO IngurRInG FRrEnps, «c., 
There will be the following special features : 

SumMER WaNpDERINGS:—Sketches of Home and For- 
eign travel by W. L. Alden, Horace E. Scudder, 
Eliot McCormick, E. A. Lawrence, H. H., and ! 
others. 

A Lawyer’s Diary: Stories of Court-Room life by 
a member of the Massachusetts Bar. 

Tue TRAINING OF CHILDREN, four papers by H. H. 

SrorIEs AND Skercues by Sarah O, Jewett, Mary E. 
C. Wyeth, Helen Campbell, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Harriet McEwen Kimball, Hjalmar Hjorth Boy- 
esen and others. 

Tuovenuts For Sirent Hours, by the Rev. H. M. 
Sanders ; Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D.; Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D.D.; Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D.; Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. 

The editorial staff, as heretofore, includes 

Henry Warp BEECHER, 

Lyman ABBOTT, 
Exiot McCormick, 

Hamitron W. Masrre, 
while among those who contribute with greater or 
less frequency to its editorial and review pages, are 
the following : 

Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., New York. 

Rev. John Cotton Smith, D.D., New York. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. Wm. Henry Green, D.D., Princeton Seminary. 
Rev. James M. Ludlow, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rey. F. A. Noble, D.D., Chicago, Iii. 

Rev. Geo. Frederick Wright, Andover Seminary. 
President J. H. Seelye, D.D., Amherst College. 
Prof. W. 8. Tyler, D.D., Amherst College. 

Rey. George Washburne, D.D. 

Rev. B. B. Warfield, D.D., Allegheny Seminary. 
Rev. S. W. Duffield, Altoona, Pa. 

Rev. W. F. Crafts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., Andover Seminary. 
Pres. I. W. Andrews, D.D., Marietta College. 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D., Yale Seminary. 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Harvard University. 
Prof. Charles 8. Minot, Harvard University. 
Prof. T. 8. Doolittle, Rutgers College. 

Prof. Leonard Waldo, Yale College. 

Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D. 

Edward Eggleston. 

Horace E. Scudder. 

George M. Towle, and others, 

a number of whom, as may be seen from the edi- | 

torial note alluding to the literary contents of the | 

paper, contribute to this issue. . 


, spirit than the old version. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

The letters from thirty representing 
various sections of the country and nearly every 
Christian denomination, constitute the feature of The 
Christian Union which will deservedly first attract 
the attention of the reader. These letters come from 
college presidents, bishops and other clergy, men as 
eminent for their practical piety as for their fine 
scholarship, The reader will perhaps be surprised 
at the unanimity of their verdict; from the Roman 
Catholic Father Preston to the radical and independ- 
ent Prof. Swing there is a hearty and cordial in- 
dorsement of the New Version, not as a book without 
defects, but as a translation of the Greek Testament 
which renders it not only with much greater literal 
accuracy but also with much greater fidelity to the 
In asking for this ex- 
pression of opinion The Christian Union attempted 
to get at the Christian public sentiment of the Amer- 
ican church as represented in its ablest representa- 
tive men of every school of thought. It has pub- 
lished their letters without reserve or modification 
(except the omission in one or two instances of com- 
plimentary remarks to the paper for its enter- 
prise), and these letters may therefore be fairly re- 
garded as an interpretation of the judgment of the 
American church on what in even a purely literary 


divines, 


| point of view is the greatest literary work of the 


century. English public opinion forms and utters 


| itself slowly ; but the sale of a single edition of over 


two million copies of the New Version in England 
within forty-eight hours after publication, though by 


| no means conclusive, is afar better indication of the 


state of public sentiment in Great Britain than the 
hyper-criticisms of.such a journal as the ‘‘ Standard,” 
or the painfully ignorant criticisms of such a radical 
freethinker as ‘“‘“G. W. S.,” who is better authority on 
Sara Bernhardt and the last Derby race at Epsom 
Downs than he is on either New Testament Greek or 
nineteenth century English. 
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The balloting at Albany for United States Senator 
has gone on long enough to indicate*the strength of 
the two factions in the Republican party, but not far 
enough to foretoken the final result. Of the hundred 
and six Republican votes cast in joint convention Mr. 
Conkling 


their votes among twenty candidates ; 


polls thirty-five. His opponents divide 
Vice-President 
Wheeler, for Mr. Coukling’s successor, and Chauncey 
M. Depew, for Mr. Platt’s, taking the lead. On the 
surface, therefore, Mr. Conkling’s cl of vindica- 
by skillful 
combination he should be re-elected, would be worth- 
But the 
won his reputation as the political manager at Albany 
of the New York Central Railroad, is so strong that 
it is quite probable, if there should be 


lance 
tion seems small, and the vindication, if 
feeling has 


less, 


against Mr. Depew, who 


a concentra- 
tion of votes upon him, the opposition would concen- 
trate on any man who could beat him, even if that 
man were Senator Conkling himself; for underneath 
this contest, and adding bitterness and complication 
to it, is a trial of forces between the railroad and 
anti-railroad elements in the Legislature. 
sible that the two factions in the 


It is pos- 
tepublican party 
may unite on compromise candidates, in which case 
Governor Cornell, who secured on one ballot thirty- 
six votes, would stand a good chance of election. 
Neither faction is willing to take the responsibility of 
an adjournment and an appeal to the people, the re- 
sult of which, in the present divided state of the Re- 
publican party, would probably be to give the elec- 
tion of the two Senators to a Democratic Legislature. 
We observe that the New York ‘‘ Tribune” no longer 
thinks that Senator Conkling’s resignation is ‘‘ of no 
consequence.” It tardily accepts The Christian 
Union’s interpretation of his riddle ; viz., that it is his 
purpose to disrupt the Republican party and build 
up a new organization with himself as its leader, The 
New York *‘ which has supported Mr. Conk- 
ling throughout, is of the same opinion, and advises 


Herald,” 


this ‘‘really great and strong man” to come to the 
front and organize and lead a new party, adding that 
if 
he returns to the Senate it is as an Independent, and 
if he is defeated his defeat will be but the beginning 
of a battle. Those of our Republican readers who 
impatiently objected to our interpretation of Mr. 
Conkling’s resignation will please take notice of the 
confirmation of that interpretation from two very dif- 
ferent sources, and remember that it is the business 
of The Christian Union not to write political parties 
or factions up or down, but to give a truer interpreta- 
tion of public events than can be found in journals 
that devote themselves to the manufacture of public 
opinion for party ends. Whether Mr. Conkling’s 
scheme is likely to succeed is another question, de- 
pendent upon future events the connection of which 
with the present squabble in the State is remote and 
contingent but real; the proportions of the anti-mo- 
nopoly movement in the North for one thing and the 
course of the anti-Bourbon movement in the South 
for another. 


his re-election is a matter of small consequence ; 


The anti-Bourbon State Convention which met last 


week at Richmond, Va., was an event of very con- 


siderable political significance. About a thousand 
delegates were present; among them a number of 
colored men. Confederate veterans and veterans of 
the Union Army mingled in the convention, and 
voted for the same candidates. The nominations for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor were made with 
substantial unanimity. Senator Mahone was received 
with vociferous enthusiasm;and made a compact little 
speech which serves much better as an indication of 
the real spirit of the party than the public ‘ Plat- 
forms of Principles.”” The question of readjustment 
of the State debt has assumed in this movement 
a position of secondary importance ; the real princi- 
ples on which the party plumes itself, as interpreted 
by its chief spokesman, Senator Mahone, are equal 
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rights, a free ballot, an honest count, and a thorough | 
system of public education. The New York ‘ Tri- 
bune” correspondent states that under the first year | 
of the anti-Bourbon administration the receipts and 
expenditures for school purposes were more than | 
doubled, and the number of schools, teachers and | 
pupils in attendance increased about one hundred per 
cent. There are some indications of undercurrents 
in the Southern Atlantic States toward the formation 
of party organizations on the same principles, the 
issue of which may depend largely upon the result | 
of the pending State election in Virginia. Senator | 
Conkling’s dispatch to Senator Mahone, heartily in- | 
dorsing his movement, rather tends to confirm the | 
hypothesis that he is forecasting a new party organiza- 
tion, and is quite inconsistent with the theory that | 
he has any intention of an alliance with the Demo- | 
eratic party. 


A special ‘‘ crop report ” number of the ‘‘ Farmer's 
Review ” of Chicago, May 19th, contained tabulated 
statements of the condition of the crops in the twelve 
great northwestern grain-producing States, from 
over a thousand correspondents. Winter wheat was | 
seriously injured by drought last Fall, the cold of 
February and the alternate freezing and thawing of 
March and April—resulting in the re-plowing of the 
fields to a great extent, amounting to nearly one- | 
half in Tllinois, and planting to corn and flax. 
Lateness of the season in April and early May caused 
the abandonment of spring wheat planting in vast 
areas in Michigan and other of the spring wheat 
States, the land also being planted to corn and flax. 
From these returns a conservative estimate places 
the wheat yield of 1881 at little if any over 400,000,000 
bushels, a falling off of over 80,000,000 from last 
year. The falsity of large estimates is shown by the | 
recent rapid rise in prices, though this is partially 
accounted for by the fact that growers generally have 
been holding the surplus of the 1880 crop for this 
event. The season is propitious for corn, provided | 
we have no heavy frosts in September, and a greatly 
increased acreage has been planted. Flax culture is | 
enjoying a boom which it is hoped may be continued. 
Cold weather at farrowing time proved very disastrous 
to the early comers among the piggeries and fair prices 
for pork will result, despite the pork scare abroad. 
Early lambs went the way of the pigs when not pro- 
vided with warm shelter, and the cold winter was 
hard on the wool crop, but sheep husbandry is great- | 
ly on the increase in all the Central States and is 
viewed with growing favor as close to dairying in | 
point of profit. Dairying is enjoying a continued 
rapid growth throughout the West; and although 
oleomargarine and lard butter have brought down | 
the prices of low grade goods, the demand for fine 
factory cheese and creamery butter keeps pace with 
the supply. 


The ‘‘ machine” principle of rotation in office has 
been applied in the Agricultural Department with a 
result not at all commensurate with the degree of en- | 
ergy with which it was applied. Mr. Le Duc has 
gone out and Mr. G. B. Loring, of Massachusetts, has 
gonein. Mr. Loringis known as the owner of a fancy 
farm near Boston, a somewhat prominent figure in 
New England agricultural fairs, a pleasing writer in | 
& gossipy vein on agricultural subjects, and a man of 
agreeable manner and fine presence. That he will 
remain in offee more than four years no one supposes ; | 
that he has any special knowledge of the agricultural | 
necessities of the great West and South he has never | 
demonstrated. We have already indicated the di- 
rection which public reform should take in order to | 
make the Agricultural Department worthy of the 
nation. No man at the head of the Department can 
accomplish these reforms without a much stronger 
support from the farmers than any Commissioner has 
received in the past. Mr. Loring knows perfectly 
well what the traditions of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment have been, and we shall soon know whether 
he means to carry on the Department in accordance 
with those traditions or whether he has some ade- 
quate conception of the work which this Department 
ought to do, and the power to awaken a public in- 
terest in the accomplishment of that work. 








Commander Gorringe has declined the appointment 
of Commissioner of the Street Cleaning Department 
under the bill editorially reported by us May 25th. 
He declined on the ground that the bill vests the 
power necessary for effective work in five different 
Departments, and that under it he would have no 
power to make a contract with an employé without 
the approval of the Board of Apportionment. We 
think he is mistaken in his interpretation of the law, 


| prevent new collisions, 


| are scheming for the possession of the prize. 





and that under it the Board of Apportionment would 
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determine the gross sum to be expended on the 
streets, not the specific appropriation of that sum by 


the Commissioner. His declination is, however, a 


pretty strong indication that the Legislature ought | 


to have given the city a simpler Street Cleaning bill, 
and we suspect that the political complexion of 
the next State Legislature will be such that it 
will have no scruples about giving: to a Democratic 
Mayor all the power to clean the streets which the 
Citizen’s Committee have asked. Mr. Coleman, 
whom the Mayor has since named for the Commis- 
sionership, is a gentleman uwiknown to political life, 
which may be considered as an evidence of his fitness 
for the place. He has the reputation, besides, of 
having managed a large business successfully. 


The evictions in Treland are costing the English 


, Government immensely, and events are raising the 


question in many minds whether, pending a bill to 
relieve tenants from oppressive evictions, any land- 
lord has a right to demand the use of the military in 
enforcing a law almost certain within the next few 


months to be abolished. Riotings of the most seri- 


| ous proportions are reported from different sections 
| of the island. 
' movement could not have reached its present con- 


Archbishop Croke declares that the 


sequence without the aid of the priesthood ; that in 


_one parish where were formerly 1200 families there 


are now but 400; a fact which partially explains the 
cobperation of the priesthood, who are intensely 


| opposed to the emigration of their parishioners to 
| America, where the institutions and influences are far 
| less favorable to “religion” as the priesthood under- 


stand it. Emigration may be beneficial not only to 


| the emigrant but also to Ireland; but that is an 


because its ills are no longer endurable. 


The English government has adjusted the claims 
of this country growing out of the Fortune Bay 
outrages—the assault of several years ago by New- 
foundland local authorities on New England fisher- 
men who had landed on the coast—by paying the 





| sum of seventy-five thousand dollars, which is to be 


divided among the rightful claimants. The people 
of Newfoundland will probably receive this intelli- 
gence with sentiments very different from those en- 
tertained respecting it by the fishermen of Maine, 
and it will require some caution and self-restraint to 
The prospect is fair, how- 
ever, that negotiations for a final adjustment of fish- 
ery regulations on the Banks will be brought to a 
successful issue, satisfactory to both governments if 
not to the fishermen of both countries, 


Corea is supposed to be the Eldorado of the East. 
Fabulous stories of its mineral wealth are told and 
there is little doubt that they are in the main true. 
Although supposed to be the richest it is still the 
most unknown section of the East, and several nations 
The 
latest despatches from the East indicate that the 


| Coreans are beginning to understand the bearing of 


events upon their own future, and that a strong 
party has been formed to break up the foreign influ- 
ence which is beginning to be felt in various ways, 
and to cut off all foreign intercourse. The Japanese 


have formed the entering wedge into this exclusive | 
country; work for which they are well fitted, for | 


while preserving the habits of the East they are 
adopting the sentiments and methods of the West. 
The anti-foreign party in Corea recognize apparently 
that the greatest danger comes from Japan, and as 
part of their programme propose to break off all rela- 
tions with Japan and to expel the Japanese from the 
treaty-settlements in Corea. It will not be surpris- 
ing if at some future stage of this movement the 
omnipresent Englishman appears on the scene. 








LIFE PREACHING. 

R. Goodwin, of Chicago, finished last week a 
series of remarkable papers in The Christian 
Union on the present condition of the church in this 
country, on its failure to reach the masses of the 
people, and on the methods which it should at once 
and vigorously apply. We do not recall anywhere a 
more thorough, radical and comprehensive discussion 
of this theme of pre-eminent importance than that 
contained in these contributions of Dr. Goodwin, 
which were, indeed, all the more effective that they 
were only intended to be suggestive—outlines which 
each reader was left to fill up for himself. One rem- 
edy, as important, perhaps, as any that he sug- 
gested, remains to be mentioned ; one that a success- 


| Spiritual assurance. 





| 
| 


ful preacher and pastorlike Dr. Goodwin could not 
well mention without an appearance of egotism. 

When Christ came, Palestine was mueh in the 
conditicn in which the United States is to-day: there 
was no end of preaching and religious teaching, and 
yet the great mass of the people were unreached. 
That which characterized Christ’s miuistry was a 
going out after publieans and sinmers, and a preach- 
ing such that publieans and sinners flocked to hear 
him. It is mentioned again aud agaih by the Evangel- 
ists that the people marveled at his teaching because 
he ‘tanght with authority. He seldom argued ; he 
stated truth as it existed in his own spiritual con- 
and left it to find its warrant in 
the moral and spiritual consciousness of his hear- 
‘“We speak,” said he, ‘that we do know.” 

If it be said that this authority of Christ’s was a 
characteristic of his divine nature, we answer that 
Paul also spoke with authority ; that Paul also spoke 
out of a personal experience and conviction of the 
truth and carried conviction to his hearers by his own 
A favorite phrase with him was 
‘*We know ;” it occurs again and again in his epis- 
tles: ‘* We know that tribulation worketh patience ;” 
“We know that the law is spiritual ;’ ‘‘We know 
that all things work together for good ;” ‘* We know 
an idol is nothing in the world ;”’ ‘‘ We know the ter- 
ror of the Lord ;” ‘*We know whom we have be- 
lieved.”” Neither Christ nor Paul obtained the sub- 
stance of his belief in schools of theology or from other 
men’s writings ; they learned it in the school of their 
own conscious personal experience. 

Now wherever to-day the minister speaks in like 
spirit and with like authority, speaks out of his 


sciousness, 


ers, 


| Own personal consciousness, and therefore to the con- 
abominable state of law and social organization which | 


compels the industrious to leave their own country | 


sciousness of others, men flock to hear him, what- 
ever his theology, whatever his rhetoric and elocu- 
tion. In the power of John Hall, William M. Taylor, 
Phillips Brooks, Bishop Simpson, C. H. Spurgeon, 
F. W. Robertson, Dr. Finney, Dr. Channing, Dwight 
L. Moody, the Tyngs, father and son, the Beechers, 
father and son, there is this one quality in common 


| —they all speak out of the reservoir of a personal ex« 





perience of the truth and therefore find a response in 
the experience of others; and there is absolutely 
nothing else in common between them either in school 
of thought or in style and phraseology. 

The first thing, then, for any minister to do who 
finds himself preaching to small audiences is to con- 
fine his preaching to those truths which are vital in 
his own experience. If in making this attempt he 
comes to the sorrowful discovery that he has no ex- 
perience, he had better stop preaching and begin 
again preparation for the pulpit. If he finds that his 
experience is a very limited and shallow one, he will 
be stimulated to deepen and widen it. ‘‘I am the 
Truth,” said Christ. It is only as the minister can 
reverently and humbly say, I am the truth, not, in- 
deed, as Christ, all truth, but that truth which I am 
endeavoring to expound, can he expound it with 
power. ‘‘The husbandman that labore.h must first 
be partaker of the fruits.” 








A QUESTION IN THEOLOGY. 

Mamma—with Ethel (three years old) in her lap :—Whom 
do you love? 

Ethel: Tlove God. Are there two Gods ? 

Mamma: Ob no! only one God. 

Ethel: Are there angels ? 

Mamma: Yes. 

Ethel: Is Jesus an angel ? 

Mamma: No. 

Ethel: What is Jesus? Is he a man? 

Mamma cannot say that Jesus is a man, and she does not 
say that he was a man when he lived on the earth, but now 
is the Son of God in heaven—because she knows that the 
persistent little questioner will look in her face and ask, 
‘But what ishe now?” If she says that he is God—why, 
then there are two Gods! So for this time she creates a di- 
version by pointing out a bud in the tree yonder; and now 
she asks what she shall say next time. 


| 1. TN answering this question the first principle to 


be laid down is this: Never attempt to explain 
to others what you do not understand yourself. If 
you have a clear idea of what Jesus Christ was 
and is, it will even then be difficult to give your idea 
to a child three years old; if you have not an idea 
you cannot give it. This principle consistently 
applied would make short work of a great many ser- 
mons ; but it is sound even if it is;destructive. It is 
because mothers and teachers and ministers will 
try to explain to others what they do not understand 
themselves that theology is in such bad repute 
among the people. Never rebuke your child for 
asking questions which you cannot answer. You 
can prevent the lips from framing doubt into’words’: 
you “cannot forbid the heart from meditating un- 
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solved doubts in silence. The endeavor to explain | 


what you do not understand brings religion into 


contempt; the attempt to prevent thie doubter, big | 


or little, from expressing his doubts promotes skep- 
ticism. Her mother did very wisely in creating a 


diversion and waiting till she could make clear to her | 
| when we are in trouble. 
2. That character cannot be explained because it | 


own mind the truth about the character of Jesus, 


cannot be understood. We never understand any 
one. Her mother does not understand Ethel ; we ven- 
ture to say that almost every day there is in Ethel 
some ew surprise for her mother. Is it not 
Certainly Ethel does not understand her mother. 
There are experiences in the larger heart which the 
child’s heart is wholly unable to comprehend. The 
greater the nature the more the mystery. Historical 
critics have been studying the enigmatical charac- 
ters of Cesar, Frederick the Great, Napoleon I. and 
Cromwell for years, and the enigmas are not solved 
yet. Any philosophy which leaves nothing inexpli- 
cable in the character of Christ is thereby proved to be 
a false philosophy. That is the trouble with all 
humanitarian explanations, such as that of Renan 
that Jesus was a religious enthusiast, or that of 
‘‘Rabbi Jeshua” that he was a Jewish ascetic. 
They are simple ; just as simple as the old-time ex- 
planation of the world, that it was a flat plain, in- 
closed in a hollow sphere. The trouble with all such 
explanations is that they sacrifice truth to sim- 
plicity. The philosophy is simple enough; but 
it ignores the facts, in one case, of history, in the 
other of nature. In the endeavor to understand the 
nature of Jesus Christ yourself, or to explain it to 


your child, you must accept as axiomatic that you | 


cannot understand nor explain. You can only get a 


little clearer idea than you had yesterday, and give | 


your child a little better idea than she had, You 
ean only follow after if that you may apprehend. 
You are perpetually to grow in the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. 
you a perfected knowledge of him there is no chance 
to grow. 

3. With this general statement we best answer your 
question by continuing your conversation between 
her mother and Ethel : 


Mother (turning Ethel’s attention to the looking- 
glass): Who is that in the glass ? 

Ethel: Mother. 

Mother (touching herself): But who is this ? 

Ethel: Mother. 

Mother: Have you, then, two mothers ? 


Ethel (with a kiss and a hug): No, indeed ; only 


one mother. 

Mother (taking up a photograph of father from the 
table): Who is this ? 

Ethel: Father. 

Mother: And where is father ? 

Ethel: He is in the city. 

Mother: Have you, then, two fathers ; 
and one in the city ? 

Ethe/: No! That is his picture. 

Mother: Yes! And we keep it here that it may 
help us.to remember just how he looks when he is 
away and we cannot see him. When he is at home | 
we do not care much for the photograph ; but when | 
he is away we think a great deal of it. [Taking up a 
spy-glass or a field-glass}: Look through that and | 
tell me what you see, 

Ethel: I see a house; and some rose-bushes twined | 
up about the piazza; and some people on the piazza ; | 
one of them is reading a book ; and there is a little | 
boy standing in front of the piazza with a hoop in his 
hand; and— 

Mother : Now put down the glass and tell me what | 
you see, | 

Ethel: I see the house ; and the piazza ; and some | 
people ; and—and— 

Mother : Can you see the roses ? 

Ethel: No; not the roses, 

Mother: But there are not two houses ; one with 
roses and one without. What you saw in the glass was 
an image or picture of the house ; and it was larger ; 
and you could see everything much more distinctly. 
Can you see God ? 

Ethel (very seriously): No! 

Mother: No! The Bible says no one could look 
on God and live. He is too great to be seen ; just 
as we cannot look on the sun without being dazzled. 
And the New Testament tells us that Jesus Christ is 
the image of God. We cannot see God; but we can 
see his image. And if we want to know what God is 
like we are to read the life of Christ, just as, if you 
wanted to show your friend what your papa was like, 
you would show l«r his photograph. It says ‘hat 
we see God in Jesus Christ as we see through a glass, 


one here 





30? | .- . 
80° | little; and yet she will have got the 


If you have a theology which gives | 


| pends on its living faith. 








That is, as when you looked through the spy-glass 
just now you saw the house more clearly and the 
rose-bush and the roses on it, so when you read the 
life of Christ you see how God feels toward us, and 
how he loves us, and how ready he is to forgive us 
our sins, how willing he is to comfort and help us 


Ethel: May I look through the glass some more ? 
Mother: Yes! if you will be very careful of it. 


Ethel 
learned very 
germ of one 
practical spiritual lesson ; namely, this: that Jesus 
Christ is the portrait, the representation, the image 
of God to her; and that it is through Jesus Christ 
that she is to get her idea of who and what the Invis- 
ible and Eternal One islike. The mother will have 
put into the child’s hand a clue, perhaps will have 
got firmer hold of the clue herself, which will lead 
them both in a study of the New Testament. The 


This will end the conversation for one day. 
will run off to her play. She \ ill have 


| study will be endless ; the lesson never fully learned, 
| But to get one clue to such a study is achievement 


enough for one afternoon. 








THE CONGREGATIONAL 
COMMISSION. 

UR readers will remember that last Fall the 

Congregationalists, in their National Council, 

took the first step toward the formation of a new 

creed, They appointed a committee to call together 


CREED 


a commission of twenty-five to prepare and publish, | ; 
| endeavor rather to ascertain and state clearly the 


on their own authority, a statement of what is the 
present belief of the Congregational churches. Since 
that time the committee have been in correspondence, 
and as a result authorize now the publication of the 
following names of the Creed Commission : 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Prof. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rey. 
Rey. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 


Julius H. Seelye, D.D., Amherst, Mass. 
Charles M. Mead, D.D., Andover, Mass, 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Edmund K. Alden, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Samuel Harris, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
George P. Fisher, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
George L. Walker, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
William 8. Karr, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
George T. Ladd, Brunswick, Me. 

Samuel P. Leeds, D.D., Hanover, N. H. 
David B. Coe, D.D., New York, N. Y. 
William M. Taylor, D.D., New York, N. Y. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Augustus F. Beard, D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
William W. Patton, D.D., Washington, D.C. 
James H. Fairchild, D.D., Oberlin, O. 
Israel W. Andrews, D.D., Marietta, O. 
Zachary Eddy, D.D., Detroit, Mich. 

James T. Hyde, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 

Edward P. Goodwin, D.D., Chicago, Il. 
Alden B. Robbins, D.D., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Rey. Constans L. Goodell, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rey. Richard Cordley, D.D., Emporia, Kan. 

Rev. George Mooar, D.D., Oakland, Cal. 

This Commission is requested not to invent a creed 
but to discover one; not to say what the churches 
ought to believe but to ascertain and report what in 
fact they do believe. They are asked to serve as his- 
torians, not as theologians ; to write a chapter in his- 
torical, notin dogmatic theology. It is not their busi- 
ness to serve eitaer as prophets and forecast the belief 
of the future, or as embalmers to preserve from de- 
cay the beliefs of the past, but as annalists to record 
the beliefs of the present. Though this may seem a 
limitation, itis not. The church is to be measured 
not by the creed which it prints in its ree mds, but by 
that which it holds in its heart. Its living power de- 
In some respects to tell the 
churches what they do believe is both more impor- 


| tant and more difficult than to tell them what they 


ought to believe. 
The very defects in such a statement may be as 


| valuable as its excellences, for it may be as important 


to indicate to the Christian church of to-day in what 
direction they need to search for clearer vision of the 
truth as to indicate what truth they already possess, 
In fact the historic creeds which have produced a 
profound impression in the world are those which 
have been the embodiment of actual living faith. The 


Council of Carthage, which announced what books | 


constitute the New Testament Canon, really deter- 


mined nothing. They only declared, with conseien- | ¢5. the Unitarian Association. 
tious care, what books the common judgment of the | 

. . . | 
Christian churches had already~determined to be | 


| Rey. John W. Chadwick on the ‘* Conceit of Science,” toa 


sacred. It was the consensus of the Christian churches, 
not the Council of Carthage, which determined the 
Canon of the New Testament. 

The Congregationalists are of all evangelical de- 
nominations the most progressive and the least bound 
by tradition ; their critics would say, the least rever- 





| and their weakness. 


| old with the new. 


ential of old landmarks. This is both their strength 
The actual beliefs of the Con- 
gregational churches of to-day represent the advanced 
thought of evangelical Christendom. If this new 
commission can ascertain what this thought is, and 
fairly represent it, they will render a service not only 
to their own but to all denominations. 

An attempt was made fifteen years ago by the 


| Congregational Council that met on Plymouth Rock 


to prepare and publish a statement of belief, It is 
known as the Burial Hill declaration. It was in 
many respects an admirable statement of the great 
facts of Christian experience, but at the last moment 
this new piece of cloth was neatly fitted into a very 
old garment by a phrase declaring the adherence of 
the churches to the old confessions and platforms of 
two centuries ago, and the result has justified Christ’s 
warning against all such attempts at patehing the 
It is not likely that this mistake 
will be repeated. We may assume with some degree 
of confidence that the commission now appointed and 
about to enter upon their labors will give us the faith 


| of the present in an independent statement, embody- 
| ing therein in modern phraseology so much and only 


so much of ancient philosophy as lives in modern 
thought. The committee of selection have done 
their work wisely and well. Every school of thought, 
every section of the country, and, we believe, every 


| theological seminary connected with the denomina- 


tion, is represented upon this commission, Its mem- 
bers are certainly not less eminent for spiritual life 
than for theological attainment, and, we. believe, will 


facts of spiritual experience than the refinements of 
schelastic philosophy. The composition of this com- 
mission augurs its success, and its work, if less im- 
portant, is certainly less difficult than that which has 
just been carried to so successful an issue by the 


| committee who have presented all English speaking 


people with a New Revision of the New Testament. 





NOTES. 


Besides the list of attractions announced elsewhere for the 


coming season our readers will find in this issue of The 
Miss 


Harriet McEwen Kimball contributes a tender little poem ; 


Christian Uniona rich and varied table of contents. 


H. H. discusses the moral training of children with reference 
tc the seeds of cruelty and fear that are too often early im- 
planted in their natures; Dr. Ludlow sends an entertaining 
letter from Asia Minor, of which we speak in another note; 
Mrs. Payne furnishes a bit of experience in the line of the 
articles on temperance reform which we have been publish- 
Thrall, of Derby, 


brethren to make an 


ing, and the Rev. J. B. Conn., invites 


his ministerial aggressive movement 
The 


most conspicuous feature of the number is the symposium 


upon the generous impulses of their congregations. 


upon the New Revision, comprising letters from a large 
number of our most prominent clergymen and educators 
respecting the merits of the version for personal and family 
use. It is noteworthy that nearly all of these writers con- 
cur in their opinion of its merit, and that even those who 
might be supposed to look upon it with least favor cordially 
In 
the department of Books and Authors will be found reviews 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston, Prof. T. Sanford Doolittle, of 


Rutgers College, Prof. Charles 8. Minot, of Harvard Uni- 


welcome it as interpreting more fully the divine Word. 


versity, and Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of the same institution. In 
the Young Folks Mr. Mabie contributes another in the series 
of stories from the Norse Mythology, and in the Farm and 
Garden we bring to a conclusion a valuable series of articles 
by President Abbot. of the Michigan State University, on 


* Agricultural Colleges and their Uses.” 


The Unitarian anniversary meetings held week before last 
in Boston bore witness to a change in the attitude of this re- 
ligious body which is as notable as it is encouraging. It has 
been felt by many that Unitarianism as an organized scheme 
of thought has no future, and the time has not apparently 
yet come for assigning to it more than the outpost duty of 
religious inquiry; but the exercises of two weeks ago looked 
more like what may in a broad sense be called evangelical 
work than anything that has manifested itself in that quarter 
for along time. The preachers and the people were fairly in 
earnest over the endowment of Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary, the educational work of planting New England institu- 
tions in the South and West, the preparation of a Unitarian 
commentary on the Scriptures, and a new central building 
The keynote of the week was 
set in the first instance by an eight o’clock devotional meeting 
on Monday morning, and next by a brilliant paper by the 


very high point. The devotional meetings all the week were 
remarkable for fervor and heartiness and were well attended 
The social gatherings among the Unitarians are always nota- 
ble. The new Secretary, the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, evi- 


dently intends to set people at work, and Dr. Bellows sounded 
the feelirg of the denomination when, on Wednesday night, 
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in the Boston Music Hall, at the conclusion of a characteristic 
speech, he said : 


“God knows that our orthodox brethren, with their decaying | 


faith, as we have been accustomed to say—how much of it is going to 
decay I don’t know—have evidently known better how to meet the 
wants of the common people, have evidently known better how to 
institute and organize religion, have evidently been the pioneers in 
moral and religious progress over all this continent. What and 
where should we be to-day if the religionizing of this whole nation 
were left in the hands of the Unitarian body? I would not take the 
responsibility of such a mighty work if a voice from heaven should 
tell me that I should do it. I look with wonder and amazement, 
with admiration and love, upon the devotion and labor and zeal of 
my orthodox brethren in my own city and everywhere else. But I 
cannot think with them. I think with you, and I must do my best 
to make that thought prevail; for God has called me to do it, and do 
it I will to the best of my ability. But he has not called me to disown 
any portion of the Christian brotherhood, nor any portion of the 
human race; and I never will.” 


It is pleasant to know that the conservative influences of 
this denomination are again in the ascendant, and that those 
who have labored so earnestly for the great interests of reno- 
vated human life are returning, if even by almost impercepti- 


ble stages, to the warmth and strength that come to men | 


through the personal Christ. 





The programme of the Summer School of Christian Philos- 
ophy at Warwick Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, N. Y., has 
been announced, and proves to be very attractive. It ought 
to secure a large attendance of thoughtful people, and we 
gladly make room for the programme: 

Tuesday, July 12th.—Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D—‘* The Cry 
of Conflict.” 

Wednesday, July 13th.—President Noah Porter, of Yale College— 
“What we Mean by Christian Philosophy.” 

Thursday, July 14th.—Prof. B. P. Bowne, of the Boston University 
—** The Theistic Basis of Science and Philosophy.” 

Friday, July 15th.—The Rev. Thomas Guard, of Baltimore—‘t The 
Analogies Existing Between Nature and Revelation.” 

Saturday, July 16th.—Prof. C. A. Young, Professor of Astronomy, 
Princeton College—“‘Astronomical Facts for Philosophical Thinkers.” 

Sunday, July 17th.—Sermon by the Rey. Amory H. Bradford— 
* Conditions of Spiritual Sight.” 


| 
Monday, July 18th.—Prof. Alexander Winchell, University of Mich- 


igan—“‘ The Philosophical Consequences of Evolution.” 

Tuesday, July 19th.—Lyman Abbott, D.D.—** Foundations of Chris- 
tian Belief.” 

Wednesday, July 20.—J. H. McIlvaine, D.D.—‘“ Science and Reve- 
lation.” 


Thursday, July 21.—Prof. B. N. Martin, University of New York— 


‘Recent Physical Theories, in their Bearing on Teleology.” 


Friday, July 22.—President John Bascom, University of Wiscon- 


sin—“ The Gains and Losses of Faith from Science.” 

Greenwood Lake is distant by rail from New York city 
forty-two miles. It may be reached by the New York and 
Greenwood Lake Railroad, Erie stations, and by stage from 
Monroe on the Erie Railroad (nine miles). Those intending 
to be present through the School should apply for rooms at 
once. Terms: Ticket for one day, $1.00; the course, $5.00. 
All lectures commence at 11 o'clock A. M. For full informa- 


tion on all points connected with the Summer School address | 


James R. Boyd, 7 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


The new statue of Farragut, by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
recently unveiled in Madison Square, is one of the best works 
of the kind in the city. The figure is strong. natural and 
satisfying, disclosing the simplicity, dignity and self-reliance 
of the man in every feature and attitude, and harmonizes 
well with the heroic history and noble achievements which it 
will recall to every one who studies it. The pedestal is 

reated in a very original way, and is a successful work in de- 
tail and in general effect. It is in the form of a semi-circle, 


and the statue stands on a slightly-raised pier in the middle. | 


The general idea of the decoration of the pedestal is flowing 
water, suggested by sculptured lines which run acrosss its en- 
tire length. ‘‘ The face of the central biock on which the 
statue stands is crossed by wave-lines flowing and curving up- 


ward with a swinging movement from the right, and break- | 
The slope of the walls on either | 


ing at the top into spray. 
side the pedestal is not the same, but follows, though not ob- 


| Calhoun and Peters in the latter, and to the want experienced 
by Dr. Calhoun of an ophthalmoscope for use in his opera- 
tions. We should be very glad if some of our readers might 
| be so interested in the letter and in Dr. Calhoun’s self-sacri- 

ficing labors that they would be inclined to make his surgical 
| equipment complete by the purchase of an ophthalmoscope. 
| We shall be willing to receive any contributions that may be 
| sent to us for this purpose, and will submit the purchase of it 
to an experienced oculist in this city, so that subscribers 
may feel assured that the best instrument will be procured 


| that the market can supply. 





The Rey. J. H. Pratt, of Allentown, N. J., has invented a 
| very simple attachment to the type writer which makes the 
| latter available for printing postal cards. We have put this 
| attachment on two machines, one at the office and the other 

at home, and testify from practical experience to the simplicity 

and availability of the mechanism. It is equally serviceable 
| in printing addresses on envelopes, and the inventor deserves 
| the thanks of the post office department, who will in the 
| case of at least one correspondent be saved no little trouble 
| in deciphering an illegible chirography. 





| The Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” contains what purports'to be an 

| interview with Mr. Beecher on a train in which he is repre- 

| sented as saying that ‘“‘among the masses of the people, I 

| mean the Republicans, the feeling is all for and with the great 
Senator, that is Conkling.” The writer of this interview has 
missed his vocation. Nature intended him not for a journal- 
ist, but for a writer of fiction. We have sent to the Chicago 

| ** Tribune” a copy of last week’s Christian Union, containing 
Mr. Beecher’s emphatic expressions of his views on the 
Senatorial squabble in this State. 


General Howard is making the Sabbath respected at West 

Point. He has discontinued the Sunday afternoon dress 

| parade and has decided to suspend the military exercises of 

| the cadets on Sunday, which have hitherto proved so great an 

| attraction to the public and have brought crowds of people 
| together there on Sundays. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—1l. Do the majority of the ablest preachers use notes in preach- 
| ing? 
| 2 In preparing to speak without notes, should one think out a ser- 
mon or address in words, thus preparing language as well as matter? 

3. How may one learn to avoid monotony in delivery ? 

4. Ihave been told that Mr. Beecher generally reads portions of 
his sermons when preaching, and that other parts are unpremeditated 
and spoken just as the thoughts come on the occasion of utterance. 
Is that true? Please favor me with reply. W. C. G. 

1. There is no uniformity of practice upon this subject, 
though the habit of preaching without notes is certainly in- 
creasing in the American pulpit, stimulated by the practice of 
such preachers as Dr. Duryea, Dr. Hall, Dr. Storrs and Mr. 
Beecher. 

2. In preparing to speak without notes true preparation 
consists in a clear conception of the thought to be conveyed 
or, in case of an illustration, of the picture to be painted, with- 
out any verbal preparation. To think out a sermon or ad- 
dress in words, thus preparing language as well as matter, 
and then deliver it, is to speak not extemporaneously but 
memoriter. This has some advantages, but it has not the ad- 
vantage of extemporaneous address, in which the speaker 
| looks into the eyes and through them into the hearts of his 
| audience, and selects and adapts his language according to 
| the response which he reads there. This requires experience, 
| tact, sympathy, full preparation; is easy for some, difficult 
| for most, impossible for a few. 
| 8. By careful study under acompetent elocutionist. In the 
| absence of a living teacher, send to Professor Churchill, of 
| Andover Theological Seminary, for his book on vocal train- 

ing. 
| 4, Formerly Mr. Beecher wrote his sermons, but not in full, 
extemporizing portions, and almost entirely the closing ap- 
| peals. He occasionally writes a sermon fully, but he or- 
| dinarily preaches from brief notes. 


trusively, the general direction of this wave that washes | 


across the central block, and at the ends the blocks that make 
the arms of the seat take the form of dolphins plunging 
downward, and now seen, now hid in the swirling water. In 
front of this wall, with its curving seat, the floor is composed 
of small beach pebbles set into a rough mosaic, on which is 
inlaid a large bronze crab.” The work is altogether admira- 
ble and a thing in the possession of which we may heartily 
rejoice, as the memorial of a noble life and the manifestation 
of a true art spirit. 





Chunder Sen has taken another step in the direction of 
Christianity which will interest all who have watched his re- 
markable career as a religious teacher. On Sunday, the 6th 
of March, a number of his followers partook of the Lord’s 
Supper in the spirit of the early church, although in a some- 
what different form, Rice was brought in on a silver plate, 
and water in a smal! goblet. The minister then read the 
words from Luke xxii., ‘‘And he took the bread and gave 
thanks,” etc. A prayer was then offered asking a blessing 
on the sacramental rice and water: ‘Touch this rice and 
this water, O Holy Spirit, and turn their gross material sub- 
stance into sanctifying spiritual forces, that they may upon 
entering our system be assimilated to it as the flesh and blood 
of all the saints in Christ Jesus. Satisfy the hunger and thirst 
of our souls with the food and drink thou hast placed before 
us. Invigorate us with Christ forces, and nourish us with 
saintly life.” After the rice and water had been blessed they 
were served in small quantities to those present. 





It will be noticed that in the account of his trip to Tarsus 
Dr. Ludlow alludes in terms of warmest appreciation to the 
mission work that is being conducted at Beirout and Tripoli, 
under the auspice; of Dr. Jessup in the former place and Drs. 


—1l. What exactly should we mean when, in closing a prayer, we 
| add the words, “‘ For Christ’s sake "2 2. Will you some time give an 
| exposition of Rom. v., 10, especially the words, “‘ Saved by his life”? 
| 1. We ask anything for Christ’s sake when the spiritual de- 
| sire of our heart and our life is that Christ’s name should be 
honored, Christ’s cause advanced, and that any special wish 
| or petition of ours should be made subordinate to the general 
promotion of Christ’s kingdom ; so in the Lord’s Prayer we 
are instructed to make our first petition, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy 
name, thy kingdom come,” etc. 

2. We are saved by the life of Christ when we follow his 
example pot only, but also imbibe his Spirit and enter into 
personal, sympathetic relations with him, so that Christ is in 
us and we are in Christ. The argument of the Apostle is ad- 
dressed to dead or discouraged Christians; ‘‘If,” he says, 
| ‘when you were his enemy you were reconciled to God by 
| Christ’s death, much more, having been reconciled, you will 
be brought into the stature of a full-grown man in Christ Jesus 
by his indwelling love.” 


Would you be so kind as to tell me why the Sabbath is kept on Sun- 
day instead of the seventh day, and if the Pope changed the day 
what right have we to keep the first day instead of the seventh? As 
far as I can understand, myself, it seems to me that we are not doing 
right in keeping the first day instead of the seventh; and I certainly 
cannot find any command anywhere in the Bible to make the change. 
The Adventist preacher here says the change was made by the Pope ; 
and a great many people have given up Sunday and keep Saturday. 
Two or three young ladies beside myself here are anxious to have 
your opinion about this matter. = (Gee 

Los ANGELES. 


The change from the Sabbath to the Lord’s Day, that is, 
from the seventh to the first, was not made by the Pope nor 
by any explicit decree or command. In the Apostles’ time 
those Christians who had been converted from the Jewish 





nation were inclined to hold that all Christians were subject 
to the commandments of the Old Testament and should be 
circumcised, keep the Sabbath day, and the like. Paul taught 
| that this was a mistake; that Christians were not under the 

law of the Old Testament. ‘‘ Let no man,” he said, ‘‘ judge 
| you in meat or in drink, or in respect to a feast day or a new 
moon or @ Sabbath day, which are a shadow of the things to. 
come, but the body is Christ’s ” (Col. ii., 16,17). At the same 
time the early Christians began to observe as aspecially sacred 
day the first day of the week, because it was to them a memo- 
rial of Christ’s resurrection. Thus, gradually, without any 
direct command either of the church or from God himself, 
the seventh day, or Jewish Sabbath, dropped out and the 
first day, or the Lord’s day, took its place. This is the 
history of the ehange; the authority for it is the general 
right of the Christian, under the law of liberty, to do what- 
ever will best promote his own and others, spiritual well- 
being, and such specific declarations as that of Christ in 
Mark ii., 27, 28. 

—1l. Who are the successors of J. B. Ford & Co. publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y.? 

2. Can you give me the list complete of Mr. Beecher’s works ; i. e., 
(a) sermons: how many bound volumes? (b) beginning where? 
(c) other religious works, like ** Lecture-Room Talks,” “ Lectures to 
Young Men.” etc.; (d) miscellaneous works, like ‘* Norwood.” 

3. Can you give me table of contents for “ Plymouth Pulpit ” from 
beginning till now, after fashion of this inclosed scrap? 

4. Is * Plymouth Pulpit” now published ? 

1. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Same address. 

2. Mr. Beecher’s principal published works now in print 
are the following: Harper's edition of Selected Sermons, 
two vols., revised by the author (Harper & Bros.) ; Morning 
and Evening Exercises ” (Harper & Bros.); ‘‘ Life of Christ,” 
one vol. (D. Appleton & Co.); ‘‘ Lectures to Young Men’’ 
(D. Appleton & Co.) Also the following, which can be pro- 
cured of N. Tibbals & Sons, 37 Park Row, New York City: 
| ‘*Plymouth Pulpit,” ten vols; vols. 5, 7 and 8 are published 
| a8 auniform set, entitled the Star Series; ‘Star Papers,” 
| ‘Summer Parish,” ‘‘ Lecture-Room Talks.” 
| 3. A table of contents of ‘‘ Plymouth Pulpit’ would take 
| too much room. 
| 4. ‘‘ Plymouth Pulpit” is only published in and as part of 
| The Christian Union. 


| 








! 
| —1, What is the best German and English Dictionary for students 
| of German, and the price? 2. Where can I obtain Blackie’s transla- 
| tion of Goethe’s “Faust,” and what is the price; also—3. Young’s 
English, Hebrew and Greek Concordance ? W. C. G. 
Keyser, W. Va. 

| 1. Fliigel’s Complete Dictionary of German and English 
Language. Whittaker & Co., London. $6.50. Can be 
bought at Steckert’s, 766 Broadway, N. Y. Vol. I., English- 
German. Vol. II., German-English. 2. Goethe’s ‘‘Faust” in 
English Verse, with Notes and Preliminary Remarks. John 
Stuart Blackie. Dodd, Mead & Co.,N. Y. $1.50. 3. The 
American Book Exchange edition of Young’s Concordance 
contains an index of Hebrew and Greek words, referring 
them to the English words under which they are found. 


—Please give title, price and place of publication of the best Rhym 
ing Dictionary. 

WAVERLY, Ill. 

The best is an English work by J. Walker, of which there 
are two American editions: (1) ‘‘ Rhyming, Spelling and 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language.” Dick & 
Fitzgerald, publishers. Price $3. (2) The same abridged, 
with index of allowable rhymes. A. 8. Barnes & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price $1.25. 


—What is the distinction between a family, Christian and sur- 
name? Illustrate by William Henry Black. A SUBSCRIBER. 

WINTERPORT. 

A family name and surname are synonymous. The Chris- 
tian pame or names are those given at baptism. In the case 
of William Henry Black, Black is the family or surname; 
William and Henry are the Christian names. 

—Who is the author of “in the midst of life we are in death”? 

It is found in the Burial Service, and was the theme of 
Luther’s chant, or rather antiphon, De Morte. It is ac- 
credited to Notker,a monk of St. Gall, 911, in his Latin 
antiphon, composed while witnessing some workmen build- 
ing a bridge at Martinsbriicke in peril of their lives. 

—J. C. thinks that the omission in the New Version from 
the account of the miracle at Bethesda of the reference to 
the angel who came down to trouble the pool (John v., 4) 
does not remove the difficulty, for the question still remains, 
What troubled the water of Bethesda? For in verse 7 the im- 
potent man implies that when the water is troubled then is 
the time to step into the pool and be healed. The answer is 
that this belief in the miraculous troubling of the water was 
undoubtedly common, but it is not sanctioned by the inspired 
Evangelist. 

—C. C. The original autographs of all the books of the 
Old and New Testaments have long since disappeared. The 
most ancient manuscripts now in existence are copies which 
date from the third or fourth century. This is, however, 
equally tru> of all ancient literature; and it is safe to say 
that the authenticity of the books of the New Testament is 
better established than that of the writings of Homer, Virgil, 
Cicero or any other prominent writer of antiquity. 

—The correspondent who wishes an ink pencil and a pen 
that writes by simply dipping in water can get information 
as to what he wants by addressing the Eagle Pencil Co., 73 
Franklin Street, New York, who inform us that they furnish 
both articles; or the World M’f’g. Co., 122 Nassau-St., N. Y. 

—M. T. J., refgrring to Daniel ix., 21, as authority for the 
idea that angels have wings, adds, ‘“I never read of any 
women angels, but we see them sometimes in pictures.” 

—A Constant Réader. Christern, Twenty-third Street, this 
city, is a publisher and importer of French books. 

—Can any of our readers send us the address of T. BuchanaD 
Read ? 
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MY NAMESAKE. 
By Harriet MCEweNn KIMBALL. 
ROM silvery clouds the silvery showers 
Fell o’er the earth ; 
Stole softly forth the faint, sweet flowers 
Of April birth. 


An April babe my namesake came 
One April day ; 

Just claimed on earth her place, her name, 
And fled away. 


A few soft sighings of the breath 
And it was spent ; 

Too frail for life, too sweet for death, 
She came and went. 


So brief a stay, so swift a flight, 
Could scarce be felt ; 

Thus snowflakes falling light as light 
Touch earth and melt. 


If, verily, she hath been here 
We hardly know ; 

The frailest blossoms of the year 
Her days outgrow. 

Sweet month of soft unsorrowing sighs 
And fragrant breath ; 

Of tender, showery, brooding skies ; 
Of life, not death; 

Her faint sweet memory entomb 
In violets, 

The pathos of whose faint perfume 
Breathes no regrets! 

How strange to enter Paradise, 
As she to-day, 

With not one tear in those sweet eyes 


To wipe away! 








SEEDS OF CRUELTY AND FEAR. 
Br &. &. 


r]T\ILLERS of the ground realize the full force of the 

law of sowing and reaping—the inexorable bond 
between seed-time and harvest. There is nothing the 
farmer is more anxious to satisfy himself about than that 
he has good seed, of the best sort, tosow forany crop he 
desires to raise. There is nothing he is more vigilant to 
guard against, so far as is possible, than the self-sown 
seeds of hurtful weeds. No man lets a Canada thistle go 
to seed on his farm if he can help it. Very well he knows 
that a single one of those gossamer-winged seeds, shin- 
ing so silvery and beautiful in the autumn air, means 
dozens of thistles next year, and thousands the year 
after; that, spite of all he can do, the thistle, once in 
his field, will defy him, elude him, and in all probability 
keep sovereignty of the soil forever. Butif you say to 
the average farmer that every word he speaks, every 
act he does in the presence of his three-year-old boy o1 
girl is an irrevocable seed either of good or evil in that 
child’s nature, the chances are ten to one that he will 
scout the idea as overwrought and sentimental. Tell 
him that he has it just as much in his own power to 
determine whether that child will grow up truthful, 
brave and kindly, or deceitful, cowardly and cruel, as 
he has to decide whether he will raise oats or wheat on 
any piece of ground in his farm, and the chances are 
ten to one that he will dismiss the figure from his mind 
as a preposterous fancy of a morbid imagination. 

But no one who has carefully studied the nature of 
one child from its infancy up, and who realizes the full 
responsibility of the obligations involved in parent- 
hood, will think the figure overdrawn. Nay, it is rather 
underdrawn. Because the farmer may, if he choose, 
neglect his field. He has it in his power to let it alone, 
to leave it fallow as long as he likes for wild growths 
to run riot in, unhindered. But he has it not within 
his power to leave his child alone ; to let native im- 
pulses strengthen unchecked, natural traits develop 
undirected. So long as he himself lives in his child’s 
sight he is daily, hourly, momently, sowing seed 
whether he will orno. He is creating the child’s nature, 
determining his character, deciding his destiny. 

If there were any way of applying pure mathe- 
matics to the spiritual world as to the material there 
would be possibly a finer analysis and detection of 
moral agencies and results than we can now state in 
tangible phrase. Science knows, of matter, that in the 
correlation of molecular forces the tiniest molecule is 
as important as a planet. Let one molecule be dis- 
turbed from its normal place and function and a world 
is jarred. Probably if we could for an instant fully 
comprehend the intricate, inexorable, molecular law 
by which the sun and the earth and we are built and 
exist, we should cover our eyes with our hands in ter- 
ror at the realization of the mere physical fact of being 
here alive. The same would be true, and in a still 
greater degree—as much greater as the soul is greater 


| than the body—did we once, for one single instant, 
| realize the moral significance, the eternity of continu- 

ing force, of every act we commit, every influence we 
| exert. It is perhaps fortunate that we cannot realize 
it, that it is ‘‘too wonderful. We cannot attain unto 
it.” But the more we do realize it the better shall we 
build—for ourselves and still more for our children ; 
the more carefully shall we watch every word, every 
act, spoken or done in their presence. 

Waiting in a public room in a hotel the other day I 
saw a little incident which suggested to my mind the 
words at the head of this paper. 

A little boy, perhaps three years old, a lovely child, 
ran into the room, followed by his nurse at a little dis- 
tance. Crawling on the carpet in front of the fire was 
|a large water-bug. The child caught sight of it at 
| once and stopped to watch it. He showed no sign 
| of either fear or aversion, only of interest and curiosity. 
| The nurse, noting his intent gaze at the floor, hurried 
up, and, seeing what he was looking at, exclaimed, 


ing to draw him away. 
pressed fear as well as disgust. 


Her tones and gestures ex- 
The 
cue instantly ; the expression of his face was trans- 
formed in the twinkling of an eye. He screamed, 
struck out with his fists, stamped his feet, all the while 
backing away from the poor harmless little bug; a 
look of hatred deepened on his features, which one 
short minute before had been kindled with genuine 
childlike curiosity and pleasure. 

At this moment his mother entered the room. 
Breaking away from the nurse he ran to his mother, 
took her hand and drew her nearer the fire-place, still 
continuing his expressions of alarm and dislike, and 
pointing to the bug with his tiny finger. The mother 
echoed the nurse’s exclamations of disgust, and added, 
‘*Charley kill the old bug. Charley kill it!” 
which, the nurse taking the little fellow’s other hand, 
the two women led him to the bug, he all the while 
half holding back, half fascinated by the excitement 
of the attack; they led him closer and closer, the 
mother repeating ‘‘ Yes, Charley kill the old bug. It 
sha’n’t bite Charley,” until at last lifting his small foot 
| the child crushed the bug to death, and then jumped 
up and down on it with chuckles of delight, saying in 
his broken baby talk, ‘‘ Bud dead. Bud dead!” 

I looked on speechless, with indignation, sorrow and 
shame. The mother was a person apparently of in- 
telligence and refinement. 
usually attractive one. Her dress and bearing were 
those of a woman of the world. The servant was 
evidently of a higher grade than the average nursery 
maid. And yetthis was the thing they had done, in that 
one short moment, to that little child: taught him to 
fear, hate, torture and kill helpless creatures. If this 
| view and interpretation of their act had been set be- 
| fore them no doubt they would have been utterly as- 
| tonished, and perhaps full of resentment. Perhaps no 
| amount of argument would have convinced them that 
| theirconduct deserved such a name ; but the probability 
| is that a little reflection would have shown it to them 
| in its true light. The whole thing had been thought- 
lessly done; was all over in a minute; and, no tloubt, 
| produced so little impression on their minds that they 
might read this very paper without any consciousness 
that they had ever taken part in any such scene. 

The effect of one such incident as this can no more 
be undone in a child’s nature than the steady growth 
of seeds can be arrested after they are once sowed in 
the ground. 

Fear is not an original instinct in the young human 
creature. The baby stretches out its hand to the fire 
or candle blaze as to any other shining toy; to the 
spider or cockroach as to the kitten or puppy, or any 
other small live thing which it sees moving about. 


Her face was a more than 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The first time it sees on a parent’s face an expression 
of aversion to the spider or the cockroach it loses once 
for all that natural instinct of curiosity and pleasure, 
and acquires instead a vague feeling of fear and dis- 
like. Then it sees the spider rudely trampled on and 


such an impression as that be except the planting of a 
germ of cruelty in the young heart? How many peo- 
ple would think it worth while to explain to a child 
that the spider and the cockroach were creatures 
which must be removed from our houses because they 
are not clean? that if* they are allowed to live in cor- 


I knew a mother who never allowed a spider, fly, 
cockroach or any other harmful insect to be killed in 
her child’s presence. The spider was carefully caught, 
lifted in the folds of a soft handkerchief, carried to the 
door and set at liberty, with a few laughing words of 
the dramatic kind, which always strike so deep in a 
child’s memory, such as these : 


house in here. It makes our room dirty. 
plenty of room for you outside. We won’ hurt you; 





but please don’t come back, we don’t want you in here.” 


‘*Go out, Mr. Spider; you must not spin your fine | 


There is | 


‘‘Ugh, the horrid thing! Nasty, nasty! Come away!” | 
at the same time seizing him by the hand and attempt- 


child took the | 


Upon | 


Flies were driven out in the same way; never with- 
out a kindly farewell to them and some humorous dec- 
laration of their troublesomeness in a house, and their 
right to go where they pleased outside. How gleefully 
children enter at once into the spirit of any such little 
theatrical play as this. One of their first and strongest 
impulses is to treat all animals as if they had human 
intelligence and understand and respond to what is 
said to them. 

“Go away, flies! You mustn’t spoil my mamma’s 
nice windows ; they were washed all clean yesterday. 
You go play in the rosebushes a little while; it’s real 
nice out in the garden,” this same little boy was heard 
to say one day before he was six years old. 

Which is best: to have a child feel like this toward 
dumb creatures, or to have him thoughtless of their 
pain, torturing them, killing them whenever he can? 

Who shall say where the deadly germ of cruelty, once 
planted, shall find the limit of its growth in the human 
breast ? 

Is there any difference in kind between the cruelty 
of torturing a dumb animal and the cruelty of torturing 
one which can speak? None. 

The child that is cruel, or even careless of giving 
pain to helpless animals, will grow up into a man cruel 
| —or, at any rate, careless of giving pain to his fellow 
beings. 

Thistles always bear thistles, never figs. 








A TRIP TO TARSUS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] * 
I oe going from Beirut to Smyrna, instead of taking 
the Austrian Lloyd steamer I elected to follow the 
| coast in the slower trading ship of the Messageries 
line, from which the majority of travelers have been 
driven away by the delays at various insignificant ports. 
By this means, however, | was enabled to remain long 
| enough in Beirut to inspect leisurely the Presbyterian 
| mission work there, to stop over at Tripoli for the same 
| purpose, and to make a memorable excursion to the 
birthplace of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 

At Beirut I received a thrill of confidence and hope 
regarding our foreign mission enterprises which will 
| require very remarkable discouragements to allay. No 
| croaker against sending money to the heathen fields 
would ever croak again after seeing the strong church 
work in Dr. Jessup’s congregation ; or the hundred and 
more fez-covered young Syrians, Egyptians and Arabs, 
sitting at the feet of the Christian philosophers and 
scientists who compose the faculty of the college; or 
after visiting the Female Seminary, under the care of 
Miss Everet and her admirable corps of assistants; or 
if any lack of liberality lingered still in his blood, it 
would be changed to enthusiastic benevolence when he 
entered the printing house. Here all that pertains to 
publishing, from the casting of Arabic ty pe to the neat- 
est binding, is done with greatest skill and dispatch. 
Three steam presses and several hand presses are cease- 
lessly throwing off the ‘‘leaves for the healing of the 
nations.” Bibles, religious books, a monthly and a 
weekly periodical, tracts, Sunday-school lesson papers, 
are being distributed from this house all over Syria, 
and wherever the Arabic tongue is spoken. Since Drs. 
Eli Smith and Van Dyck completed the Arabic transla- 
tion of the Bible, in 1865, over 100,000 copies of it have 
been sold—beside those given away. You may imagine 
that my American pride, as well as my Christian en- 
thusiasm, was stirred, when the other day on ship- 
board I overheard several Englishmen, among whom 
were the Consul-General and an army officer, declaring 
that the Americans at Beirut were doing the best work 
in Syria, and that a few more such enterprises as those 
at Beirut, Aintab, Kharput and Constantinople would 
effectually undermine the system of Turkish and Mo- 
hammedan pretense which was cursing the empire. 

At Tripoli I was met by Drs. Samuel Jessup and Oal- 
houn—the latter the son of the now sainted ‘‘ Patriarch 








| of Mount Lebanon.” 


Dr. Calhoun is a skillful surgeon. 
His house is thronged with patients. His language 


| might be that of Peter: ‘Silver and gold have I none; 


killed, the cockroach thrown into the fire; what could | 


but such as I have give I thee: In the name of 


| Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk ;” for he has 


performed many remarkable cures, taking no compen- 


| sation beyond the acknowledgement of the Christian 


faith and charity which prompts him. 


ners of rooms the rooms will be unneat and unsightly ? | 


If I had not 
already given away the last napoleon I could spare 
from my traveling purse I should have been tempted to 
leave with him enough gold to purchase the finest 


| ophthalmoscope which English or American skill could 
| make: for I learned that this was the one great defi- 


ciency of his equipment, and that the great prevalence 
of eye diseases would give it constant employment. I 
wish I could take some half-dozen of our Christian 
ladies through the Female Seminary at Tripoli. I am 
sure that its unfinished walls and unfurnished rooms 
would soon “put on praise as a garment” if the home 
church only knew of the great work being done, and 
of its pressing needs. 

The Port of Tarsus is Mersina. Here we were court- 
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eously received by the English Vice-Consul, a Greek, 
whose wife joined him in showing hospitality. We 
appreciated their entertainment of flowers and coffee, | 
as we had to wait two hours pending the issue of nego- | 
tiations for carriages to convey us to our destination. 
These vehicles are as scarce as chariots, and when they 
arrived were apparently as genuine antiquities. Their 
approach was heralded by great consternation among 
horses and camels in the streets, who were terribly 
frightened by the apparition. We cannot blame the 
brutes, for their appearance caused deep apprehension 
on the part of us bipeds who were to ride in them. 
Even the Vice-Consul looked anxious, and the Consul- 
General stroked his mustache and imperial in an effort 
to conceal his emotion. The drivers were two as im- 
pudent looking young Turks as ever rolled a cigarette 
or picked a pocket. From their answers to my ques- 
tion—of which I understood not a word—TI learned the 
history of the carriages. They originally existed in 
England, belonging to the species called coupés. When, 
through dissolution, they departed from that sphere, 
the spirits which were in the wheels transmigrated to 
Naples, where, because of the wretchedness of their 
previous state, they were condemned to convey English 
and American tourists among the lazzaroni. Having 
completed that course of existence, and fallen to pieces, 
their personal identity was resumed in the streets of 
Constantinople ; and after various other descents they 
have reached their final stage in this place, where they 
are but the shadows of the ghosts of their former exist- 
ence. The sinews of the leather on the harness have 
become fut attenuated nerves of cotton yarn. The 
hinges on the doors have long since taken their last 
turn. Their springs are like those of the great deep in 
time of storm, all ‘‘broken up,” while the bodies of 
the vehicles have just enough of their original skele- 
tons left to enable us to complete their anatomy in 
imagination. 

The ride to Tarsus is along a good road, and we passed 
through crowds of soldiers whom the Turkish govern- 
ment is collecting in view of increasing troubles in 
Greece and the Hauran. These were in motley rag- 
amuflin uniform; some dragged in chains and ropes. 
The fields were covered with flocks, and groups of 
camels resting from their burdens. Bales of cotton 
were piled at intervals waiting for the caravans to 
carry them to Mersina for shipment, and gangs of 
laborers in white over-garments with red vests and 
bare legs worked lazily with their hoes. I admired 
the attitude of these men. The highest art in sculpt- 
ure is to represent motion in the motionless marble or 
bronze. These fellows, on the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing they moved gave one the impression that they 
were doing nothing. The illusion was perfect. 

After three hours riding we entered Tarsus. The 
centuries which have drifted over this spot have worn 
away nearly every mark of its ancient greatness. The 
relic of a massive Roman arch still spans the road by 
which we entered the town. A half-dozen buffaloes 
wallow in the miry bottom of what may once have 
been a reservoir or bathing place for the aristocrats of 
this stately city ; broken columns and carvings lie here 
and there by the wayside, which may have been parts 
of stately palaces ; and miserable huts of stone and mud 
line the way along which emperors and generals of the 
empire have been escorted in triumphal processions. 

When our drivers annéunced by their gesticulation 
that we were at our destination we were in a quandary. 
In all the crowd that stared at us there was not one 
who understood a word of English, French or German 
—the extent of our inheritance from Babel. We con- 
jured with the word ‘‘Sardanapalus,” whose alleged 
tomb is somewhere in the neighborhood; then with 
**Paulus” and ‘‘Saoul,” the latter of which was once 
on the sign of an enterprising tent-maker in this place. 
Then we tried the talismanic sounds ‘‘ Consul Ameri- 
can,” which we understood had been reduced to a 
form of writing by some modern Pheenicians, and were 
to be found on an enormous door-plate of one of the 
present residences of the place. But all was in vain. 
We might have been still standing, indeed, in the 
street of Tarsus had not a ragged little urchin been 
gifted with more wit by nature than his fathers had 
acquired by learning, and motioned to us to follow 
him. We accordingly wandered after him through 
more devious ways than there are intricacies of doctrine 
until we found ourselves confronted by that conun- 
drum in stone, the imagined tomb of Sardanapalus. 
An enormous well of artificial stone, twenty feet thick 
and twenty-three high, incloses two immense mounds 
of the same substance, beneath one of which Sardan- 
apalus himself and beneath the other one of his wives 
may be supposed to rest. The entire inclosure is 300 
feet long by 150 broad. Around it is a beartiful grove 
of almond trees, the fruit of which is just approaching 
maturity. 

Having fasted since breakfast, and now it was about 
four p. M., we purchased some Turkish black bread, 
and each, with a roll of it in one hand and some dates 
in the other, went gaping through the town—as Dr. 








Franklin once did through the streets of Philadelphia— 
followed by a crowd who gaped as curiously at us. 
After a while we discovered a man who had heard the 
word ‘“ American” before, and putting himself at our 
head conducted us to the vice-consulate of that re- 
mote and, to the Tarsians, uncivilized people. The 
Vice-Consul is a Greek, but speaks English—as it were! 
He received us with a gentle upbraiding for not having 
come at once to his house, urged us to stay with him 


over night, and seemed immensely pleased with the | 
sight of myself, a live specimen of the nation whom he | 


represents but which is ordinarily to him as unreal as 
if it were that of Nebuchadnezzar. His house con- 
tains the traditional well of St. Paul. An inscription 
which he discovered near it, and sent to the Metropol- 
itan Museum at New York, has the name of Paulus, 
probably a Christian of Tarsus in early 
times. Our return from Tarsus to Mersina was rather 
tedious, our enthusiasm and bodily vigor having been 
exhausted by the journey out. After several break- 
downs, however, we reached Mersina about eight p. M., 
where we were received with evident gratification by 


bishop 


be a nobler act of worship or a sincerer and loftier 
declaration of faith? Could there be a more complete 
answer to infidelity and anti-Christianity of every 
kind? My soul goes forth inthis matter. I have been 
missing the grandest part of my calling as a minister in 
not making my church support a minister in some other 
and more needy church. My church would perhaps 
have done it a year ago if Ihad only asked them. I re- 
member that when I asked them, unexpectedly, to help 
a poor widow whose house had just burned down they 
pulled $112 out of their pockets without more ado, and 


| in half an hour after asking for it I had placed it in the 


widow’s hand. 
must be done. 


It is so easy to raise this money that it 
All that is necessary is to set the peo- 


ple an example of giving, and then ask them for the 


money and they will give it. They are actually aching 


| at their hearts for the ministers to give them financial 


tasks to accomplish—great tasks, involving practical 
faith and self-sacrifice. We ministers preach inspiring 


| sermons enough, but we do not give the people enough 


| to do. 


the English Vice-Consul, and by 8:30 p. M. were enjoy- | 


ing a hearty supper on board our ship. J. M. L. 


April 30th, 1881. 








WHY NOT AT ONCE? 
My Dear Mr. Abbott: 
rJNHE ordination of my brother to the Dakota mis- 
sion and your timely sermon on the present duty 


ization have done us good at Derby. You must have 
seen that ourchurch is comparatively small in numbers 
and far from wealthy. We have about one hundred 
and fifty members, all told, and our working force is 
chiefly composed of persons of very limited means. 


We do not show them how and where and 
how much to give. Wedo not tear up bits of paper 
with our own hands, and head the list of subscribers, 
and go and distribute the slips of paper among the 
audience. If we did they would respond. For my 


| own part I have even undertaken to collect this money. 


| It comes in easily. 


Fifty dollars is already deposited 
in the bank, and I have now a real motive to call upon 
my people from month to month. 

Can not something be done immediately to bring 


about a broad and concerted and unprecedented act of 
of the churches to forward the work of home evangel- | 


charity? Charity? No; of fraternity and of fellow- 
ship: and not that only but of self-love as well; for 
he who loves himself will care for the intelligence and 
goodness of his countrymen, and he who loves his own 


| State and section best will look most carefully after the 


| condition of the entire people. 


Yet last Sabbath morning, when in a sudden access of | 


faith and enthusiasm I made an appeal to the people to 
leave ‘‘those things which are behind” and ‘“ press 
forward ” in the work of redeeming the West, our peo- 


ple pledged and contributed three hundred and seventy- 


five dollars to Home Missions within the space of ten 
minutes. And the day was dark and our audience be- 
low the average. We shall doubtless raise that to four 
hundred dollars in a short time, and it will probably be 
placed in a bank to await the time when some member 


| intended to reach. 


or members of the ‘‘ Dakota Band” shall need it to | 


build a chapel or establish a school or endow a college. 
At any rate it will not have to lie idle long. Now, why 
cannot all the churches unite and by their contribu- 
tions determine the future of Dakota beyond a ques- 
tion? Why should there be any hesitation or delay ? 
Look at the figures. The Band wants money or 
soon will wantit. Can it be raised? Yes, ata single 
stroke. There are about three hundred Congregational 
churches in the State of Connecticut. Of these one 
hundred and forty are larger than the Derby church, 
anda yet larger number are presumably strofger and 
wealthier. Yet of this one hundred and forty only 
thirty-six report contributions of three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars or over. Indeed the Derby church 
surprised itself last Sunday morning by equaling at 
one effort its entire contributions for Home Missions 
for the past ten years. There is no other church of its 
size in Connecticut that reports so large asum. We 
surprised ourselves, and every other church can surprise 
itself in the same way. We gave only two and one-half 
dollars per member for the year; an average of about 
twenty cents a month. 
cent a day for each member of the church. Two- 
thirds of a cent a day for a disciple of the Lord Jesus 
to preach the Gospel to all nations ! The three hundred 


That is only two-thirds of a | 


Congregational churches in the State of Connecticut | 
| A certain-reading room in the center of a city flagged 


have an average of one hundred and eighty members. 
If each of these 55,000 members were to contribute only 
at the rate of two-thirds of a cent a day for one year, 


icut alone. Call it $136,000. That sum would maintain 
for one year one hundred and seventy missionaries in 
Dakota, allowing each the most liberal salary that the 
Home Mission Society thinks can be paid to these 
eight men whose simultaneous departure for Dakota is 
just now attracting so much attention and awakening 
such general interest. This estimate supposes, too, that 


| 


| talking nonsense. 


| remedy the evil. 
that would amount to $137,500 for the year in Connect- | 


J. B. Turan. 
Dersy, Conn., May 25, 1881. 





A SUGGESTIVE EXPERIMENT. 
By Mrs. A. M. Payne. 


|* this country the public reading-rooms have 
come to be almost deserted by the class they are 
If you walk through a prominent 
street of a great city in the evening, you will pass 
crowds of young men wandering aimlessly up and 
down or gazing into store windows. They are often 
smoking. sometimes swearing, and almost invariably 
Step inside a reading-room, by 
the very doors of which these young men are saunter- 
ing, and you will find lying upon the tables all the cur- 
rent magazines, pamphiets and newspapers; a few 
showing signs of use, but the majority just as they left 
the librarian’s hands, after the leaves had been care- 
fully cut. A few readers are here; old men and stu- 
dents, one or two young men interested in mechanics 





bending over engineering papers, and one or two read- 
ers of “Punch” or “Fun.” The librarian is not 
busy; but being a book-worm he does not care. The 
shelves and cases above and about the reading-tables 
are filled with books, and when you ask for one it is 
given you after the dust has been carefully removed. 
Iam not speaking now of the voluminous department 
entitled ‘‘ Fiction,” which demands a separate catalogue 
in the Public Library, but to the general use of the 
libraries in our cities and towns. 

In England the reading-rooms are frequented con- 
stantly, habitually, by the same class who idle about 
our streets at night—a class known to us as journey- 
men mechanics. 

Now why is there this difference, and what remedy 
san there be for such a state of things? I can give 
the actual results of one experiment by way of answer. 


for want of interest, and the committee set about to 
Let me say here that the members of 
the committee were from all denominations and met 
on common ground. They introduced a piano, a 
parlor croquet set, checkers, and so on. They next 
made arrangements by which the clerks in stores who 
had an hour at noon could be furnished with a cup of 
tea or coffee to supplement the cold lunch brought 
from home. One evening in each week some member 


| or members of the committee spent the evening so- 


the field itself would not contribute a dollar toward the | 


support of its missionaries. 

Now carry out this little arithmetical problem for 
each of the Eastern and Middle States, and what an 
army of new men could be maintained along the entire 
frontier line! It would solve at one stroke the ques- 
tion that is pressing upon us more and more; viz., 
What is to be done with the New West and the army 
of 500,000 immigrants now emptying themselves out 
upon our broad prairies? Or put the $136,000 into a 
fund for a new college in Dakota, and let each State 


tory. The problem of the future intelligence of the 
New West would be virtually solved; and that too by 
the contribution of a single Sabbath day! Could there 





| reading-room were 


ciably with the frequenters of the room. Once a 
month there was a concert and at the recurring seasons 
festivals of flowers and fruit. All these were held in 
the reading-room at a great cost of labor in arranging 
and rearranging, but the booksand papers were always 
there, within the reach of all. The room came to be 


| one of the popular places to evening strollers—the 


class it was intended to benefit. There was a prayer- 
meeting instituted to which the frequenters of the 
invited but not urged, and a 


| Christian spirit of large-hearted charity threw a canopy 
do the same for one year for some other State or Terri- | 


over the whole. It was not strange that the records 
of that room contained instances of lives saved from 
disgrace and ruin. 

Crxcrynatl, O. 
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SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 
By Mary A. LaTupury. 
- IFE is so sweet, so sweet!” 
The soft, inaudible song 
Flows on with a rhythmic beat 
Within me the whole night long. 
I sleep, but my heart awakes ; 
It glows with a hidden light 
That into the darkness breaks: 
He giveth me songs in the night. 


Listen! ‘‘So sweet, so sweet!” 
A dreaming bird on her nest 
Half wakes with the bliss complete 
That thrills to a song in her breast. 
O bird in the dark, I hear! 
What care we for dark or for light ? 
The infinite Heart is near: 
He giveth me songs in the night. 


‘* Life is so sweet, so sweet !”’ 
The night is alive with pain, 
And why should my heart repeat 
A summer night song’s refrain ? 
‘+ Life is so sweet, so strong!” 
Frail as a flower instead! 
** Life is so sweet, so long!” 
Hush! for I mourn my dead. 
** Life is but One. He was, 
And is, and shall ever be. 
He who is Word and Cause 
Buildeth eternity.” 
Listen, my heart! Then death 
And darkness are life and light! 
He is the Life, the Breath, 
Who giveth me songs in the night. 


THE NEW REVISION. 
ITS PRACTICAL UTILITY FOR PRIVATE, PER- 
SONAL AND HOME USE. 

OPINIONS OF Presipent James McCosu, D.D., LL.D.; 
Presipent Noan Porrer, D.D., LL.D.; Presi- 
peNt Jutivs H. Segxerye, D.D.; Presipentr 8. 
C. Bartrietr, D.D.; Presmenr A. L. Cuapry, 
D.D.; Presipenr J. H. Farronitp, D.D.; 
PresipENt Jonn Bascom, D.D. LL.D.; THE 
Rev. A. P. Peasopy, D.D.; Rev. A. A. Hopes, 





| Word, with all the freedom which any one could ask 


for. New translations and paraphrases of particular 
passages have been freely used from the earliest times 
in religious teaching in every portion of Protestant 


| Christendom. The New Revision is simply a collection 


of emendations by men who have claims to the highest 
confidence of the Christian church as competent and 
patient Christian scholars. And they will receive it- 
with hearty thanks and blessings for their labors. We 
may also hope that with this new interest and new 


| light the truths which the New Testament records will 


| be clothed with new power. 


| almost criticise some individual points in it 


| text—yet the work 


| dare venture the least criticism, but would rather ex- 
| press my thankfulness to Him who has granted this 


| that scholars and ordinary readers will find this ver- 
| sion quietly yet steadily claiming their attention until 


D.D. ; Rev. Easerr C. Smytu, D.D.; Rev. Leov- | 


arD Baoon, D.D.; Rr. Rev. Taomas M. Crark, 


D.D.; Rr. Rev. Cuartes Epwarp Cueney, D.D. ; | 


Rev. Toomas ArmitaGE, D.D.; Very Rev. Toomas 
5S. Preston, D.D.; Rev. James FreeMan CLARKE; 
Rev. J. Crement Frenou, D.D.; Rev. Herrick 
Jounson, D.D.; Rev. Trmoray G. Daruine, D.D. ; 
Rev. Henry C. Porter, D.D. ; Rev. Gzorezk Dana 
Boarpman, D.D.; Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D.; 
Rev. Tarsor W. Cuampers, D.D.; Prog. Davin 
Swine ; Pror. Grorer P. Fisner, D.D.; Rev. H. 
C. Harpy, D.D.; Rev. C. L. Goong, D.D.; 
Rev. H. W. Tuomas, D.D.; Rev. Bens. B. War- 
FIELD, D.D.; Rev. E. P. Goopwriy, D.D. 

(Promptly upon the appearance of the New Revision the Editors 
of The Christian Union addressed a brief letter to a number of promi- 
nent clergymen of different denominations throughout the country, 
soliciting an expression of their opinion as to the value of the ver- 


Noau Porter. 
New Haven, Cr., May 23d. 
[FROM PREST. JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., AMHERST COLLEGE. | 
I have examined the New Revision of the New Tes- 
tament with great interest and joy. Though I might 
for ex- 
ample, Hebrews xii., 2, where, contrary, as it has | 
seemed to me, to the New Testament usage, Jesus is | 
in the new as in the old version translated ‘‘ Author” 
of our faith instead of ‘‘ Leader” or ‘‘ Captain,” which | 
latter term is indeed given in the margin of the present 
bears such abundant marks of 
sound scholarship, sagacious thought and patient, 
earnest and conscientious endeavor, that I hardly 


new light upon his Holy Word. I can hardly doubt 


it shall secure acceptance with all classes as the stand- 

ard version in the English tongue. 
Very truly yours, 

AMHERST, Mass., May 24th. 


Juuius H. SEerye. 


[FROM PREST. 5. O. BARTLETT, D.D., DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. } 


Dear Sir.—In the midst of other pressing engage- 
ments I have time to say only a few words of the Re- 
vised version of the New Testament. 

I firmly believe in the movement, and, in general, in 
the suitableness and wisdom of the method by which 
it has been carried on. The result seems to me, so far 
as IThave had time to examine, to be a decided im- 
provement of King James’s version, and I am per- 
suaded that the Revision will in due time quietly gain 
the confidence and use of the churches, somewhat as 
King James’s version displaced the Geneva Bible in 
the hands of the Plymouth colonists ; although the enor- 
mous circulation of the former will create a difficulty 
and slowness of result. Some changes, as matter of 
course, will not carry the conviction of all persons, as 
they do not carry mine. I have noticed but few in- 
stances which Idoubt. Indeed 1 should have preferred | 
ina work designed for the long future to have been 
even more progressive. My sympathies are naturally 
rather with the American scholars on some points, and 
particularly as against the too great retention of archaic 
forms, such as ‘‘ which” for ‘‘who” in the Lord’s 


| Prayer. 


sion for their own use in family prayers, private devotion and Bible | 


study. It is in response to this application that the following state- 
ments have been made. They come, as will be seen, from persons 
representing almost every shade of theological belief, including not 
only pastors of churches, but instructors in the leading colleges and 


seminaries, and may be fairly taken as expressing the voice of the | 


church in this country through its foremost spokesmen. } 


[FROM PREST. JAMES MCCOSH, D.D., LL.D., OOLLEGE OF 
NEW JERSEY. } 
Dear Sir: 
I am obliged to you for sending me an early copy of 
the Revised Translation of the New Testament. I 


mean to place it alongside of the old version on the | 


pulpit of our College Chapel, and read from it from 
time to time at our Sabbath and daily services. 
Princeton, N. J. James MoCosu. 


(FROM PREST. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., YALE COLLEGE. } 


| truths they read, and so leads to a clearer apprehen- | py the American Committee,” there is hardly one of 


It seems almost presumptuous for a casual reader of | 


the New Revision to express an opinion of a work 
which has cost so many accomplished critics and able 
scholars the labor of years. 


All that can be asked or | 


expected is the expression of my first impressions. | 


The Revision certainly gives additional clearness to not 
afew passages which were more or less obscure; it 


gives force and point to many which were comparatively | 


lifeless ; it brings within the range of modern thought 
and familiar associations phrases which were hope- 
lessly antiquated. It also gives the results of modern 
critical learning in determining with exactness and 
authority the reading and the meaning of the original 


| 


text in many important and much vexed portions of | 


the New Testament. I am not prepared to say that if 


all the revisers had possessed the nice ear and delicate | 


touch of some the work would have not been 
improved, but I am on the whole. surprised that so 
many minds could agree in producing so much good 
work. I have no doubt that the New Revision will be 
used by pastors, preachers and expounders of the 


But I cannot enter into detailed statements, and will 
ouly add the expression of my general accord with this | 
Revision. The four days since I received it I have | 
read it in the College Chapel. 

Yours very truly, 

Hanover, N. H., May 25th. 


8. C. BARTLETT. 


[FROM PREST. A. L. CHAPIN, D.D., BELOIT COLLEGE. | 

The publication of the English revision of the New 
Testament, in my view, marks anew epoch in the 
progress of Christianity. It tends to throw minds | 
reverent of the Scriptures out of the ruts of old, famil- 
iar expression into fresh thinking on the precious | 
sion of those truths and to a profounder reverence for 
them. It breaks the bondage to the letter into which 
we are so inclined to fall, and gives the spirit of the 
Gospel freer and stronger possession of heart and life. 
This effect is aided by the great number of minute 
changes made, while the general ring of the old teach- 
ing, in the good old Saxon speech, is preserved and | 
enriched. 

It seems to me that every one who will read the 
new version in connection with his private devotions, 
comparing it with the old not to gratify curiosity but 
to get at the hidden meaning of the Word, will feel that 
he is helped by it nearer to the mind of God. Cer- 
tainly it will add interest to family worship if the 
reader will read from the new version while the rest 
of the circle follow him in the old, with careful notice 
of variations and comment on the reasons for them. 
And a like process introduced into the study of the 
Bible in the Sunday-school or Bible-class will bring in 
the aid of the best kind of commentary to give definite- 
ness to interpretation and life and zest to the whole 
exercise. 

We cannot say that this revision is perfect. It is the | 
result of fallible human effort, and will no doubt need | 
revision hereafter. But it is a step forward after a 


| Spontaneous and universal. 





pause of two hundred and seventy years, and as such 

is to be welcomed and improved by all who would 

live with vision undimmed under the Light of life. It 

comes, I believe, a rich blessing from God for the mill- 

ions of English-speaking people in all parts of the 

world. A. L. Cuapin, 
BeLoit, Wis., May 24, 1881. 





[FROM PREST. JAMES H. FAIROHILD, D.D., OBERLIN 
COLLEGE. ] 

The Revised version is at hand, and reads well. The 
first impression it makes is that we have the old Gos- 
pel still—not a doctrine or essential fact lost or even 
modified. 

The second impression is that many of the inaccura- 
cies of the old version are corrected, and a general 
exactness of expression secured which will be a satis- 
faction to all Bible readers. 

The third impression is that enough of the infelici- 
ties of the old version remain to give occasion for con- 
tinued critical study, and for another “revised ver- 
sion” a hundred years hence. 

The wide diffusion of this version will give a great 
impulse to the study of the Scriptures. It will be in- 
teresting in the family circle to read again and again 
the familiar chapters, to observe the variations and 
correspondences. Jas. H. Farrouip. 
OBERLIN, O., May 25th. 





[FROM PREST. JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. } 

While the Revised version of the New Testament 
will still require, like the old version, the ordinary 
appliances for the study of the Scriptures, it itself will 
be one of the quickest means of arriving at the prima- 


ry facts in many passages. So far as questions of 


| meaning turn on the authority of the text or the fitness 


of its translation, the new version will give at once the 
most conservative and the best-informed opinions of 
Biblical scholars. These preliminary questions can 
hardly be so readily or so rapidly disposed of in any 
other way as by this version. The Revised Version 
will also tend to awaken fresh attention and bring 
fresh comprehension in the ordinary reading of the 
Scriptures. Joun Bascom. 

Mapison, Wis., May 25th. 

[FROM THE REY. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. } 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

The improved version of the New Testament in no 
respect falls below my expectation, and in some partic- 
ulars transcends it. The Committee of Revision have 
done their work not only with scholarly diligence and 
painstaking but equally with perfect honesty and integ- 
rity. While they have made no wanton changes in 
the common version, they have never hesitated on 
ecclesiastical or dogmatic grounds to represent the 
original text as established by the highest critical au- 
thority. Nor have they ever failed, with reference to 
a fairly questionable reading or rendering, to state the 
case precisely as it stands, in the marginal notes. Ip- 
deed, these notes in many instances serve all the valu- 
able purposes of a critical commentary. 

If Christians really desire to know what the Evangel- 
ists and Apostles wrote, they can come nearer to such 
knowledge through this version than by any other 


| means short of reading the Greek for themselves ; and, 
| this being the case, I find it difficult to imagine how or 
| why a sincere Christian believer can be otherwise than 


friendly to the circulation and use of an aid so essen- 


| tial to the understanding of the Scriptures. 


As regards the ‘‘readings and renderings preferred 


them which would not, on the score either of sound 

criticism or good taste, be an improvement, and I 

should be glad to see an American edition in which 

they should be transferred from the appendix to the 

text. A. P. Prasopy. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


[FROM THE REY. A. A. HODGE, D.D., THEOLOGIOAL SEMI- 
NARY, PRINCETON, N. J.] 

The new version must of necessity stand on its own 
merits. It has no right to, and it would not be profit- 
ed by any number or quality of commendatory intro- 
ductions. Its ultimate position must be determined 
by the judgment of the great body of God’s people 
speaking the English language, after long and diligent 
and prayerful use. All hasty action upon the part of 
particular ecclesiastical bodies is to be deprecated. 
The new version can never take the place of the ver- 
sion of King James, as the one Bible of this great world- 
filling and world-ruling race except by slow processes 
of adaptation and influence, nor till its adoption is 
The glory and strength of 
our English Protestantism has been our common Bible, 
supreme alike in all continents and with all denomina- 
tions. This is an advantage that we must never lose. 
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The new version must be adopted by the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking race or by no fraction of it. 


On the other hand, it is certain that it should be | 


everywhere cordially received on its probation, and 
that all presumptions are in favor of its ultimate tri- 
umph. The natural prejudices growing out of old and 
sacred associations with the peculiarities of the old 
version should be guarded against, and conscience, 
reason and scholarship and the witness of the Holy 
Ghost called into council. 

When the Church affirms the Bible to be the ‘‘ Word 
of God” she affirms it of the original autographs of the 
several inspired Scriptures, and of all subsequent 
copies, texts, and versions only in proportion as they 
accurately correspond in thought and expression to 
those autographs. Loyalty to God’s Word, therefore, 
must deliver us from all bondage to our personal tastes, 
and associations, however sacred, with the accidents 
of any particular version. The Church and all Chris- 
tians are bound to seek—and, when found, to accept—the 
nearest attainable approximation to the original text 
and to its-most accurate rendering in our own vernac- 
ular. To neglect, much more to resist these when 
presented, in obedience to our own personal tastes or 
associations, would be disloyalty to the Master. The 
presumption in favor of the more (accurate approx- 
imation, in general alike of the text and the transla- 
tion, to the original autographs by the new version in 
comparison with the old, is very strong indeed. The 
text of the old version was made from a hurried com- 
parison of a comparatively few of the more modern 
manuscripts. Its translation was generally good, 


though not perfect; its English was unsurpassable. Not | 


until the present time has Christian scholarship been 
furnished with the apparatus for forming the nearest 
possible approximation to the true text. With that ad- 
vantage a representative body of the best Christian 
scholars of Britain and America have spent ten years 
in selecting the text, in correcting the slight de- 
fects of the old translation, and in slightly modernizing 
its English. The result is human and therefore im- 
perfect abundantly. But an equal opportunity has 
never occurred in the past, and, all things considered, 
cannot be rationally expected in the future. Here- 
after no ecclesiastical body will ever have the relative 
position among all the divisions of English-speaking 
Protestantism, qualifying it to rally in coéperation 
with itself all the various parties interested without 


jealousy, as in the present instance has been so con- | 


spicuously done by the venerable Metropolitan Prov- 
ince of the Anglican Church. Let us study the new 
version, hoping for the best, and with open eyes for 
every evidence identifying the pure original ‘‘ Word of 
God.” A. A. Hopes. 





[FROM THE REV. EGBERT 0. SMYTH, D.D., ANDOVER 
THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY. ] 
Dear Sir: 

The source from which the Revised Version proceeds 
is enough to commend it for use in the ways you sug- 
gest. It exceeds my expectations as to its adaptability 
for popular use, while it fully meets the high anti- 
cipations I had cherished as to its scholarly thorough- 
ness and accuracy. 

In a perusal of selected portions of it I am impressed 
with very many advantages it offers to the student of 
the English Bible, a few of which I will specify. 

1. It records, in a manner universally intelligible, the 
secure results which have been gained as to the text 
and meaning of not a few passages which have been 
involved in more or less of uncertainty. It was high 
time that this consensus of scholars should receive 
such a recognition, and the understanding they have 
reached be made a part of the common intelligence of 
Christians—a common good for all believers who know 
the English tongue. 

2. It shows the probable text and meaning of other 
passages in respect to which there is still difference of 
opinion and absolute certainty is unattainable. By the 
help of the candid, full and admirable marginal read- 
ings, the English reader is put in immediate possession 
of the best results of the first Biblical scholarship; 
results which he could only otherwise obtain at 
great expense of time, money and labor. I think 


| 

| a single letter! But the space you assign is exhausted. 
| I hope and expect that the new version will be speed- 
ily and widely used in families, Bible-classes, etc. 
Were [a pastor I should promote, to the extent of my 
ability, its careful study. 

Yours truly, 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


Eopert C. Smytu. 


[FROM THE REY. LEONARD BACON, D.D., YALE THEOLOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY. ] 

In answer to your request, I give you some of the 
thoughts which have come to me in connection with 
the latest revision of our English New Testament. 

I observe that objectors to the New Revision seem to 
be anxious not for the original Greek Testament, that 
it be presented to English readers in a translation as 
exact as possible from a copy as correct as possible, 
but rather for King James’s Bible, right or wrong. For 
example, the omission of that familiar doxology, ‘‘ For 
thine is the kingdom,” ete., in Matt. vi., 13, is objected 
to not because the omission leaves out something which 
Matthew himself wrote, or which our Lord himself 
spoke in that connection, but because the omitted 
words, being in the English Bible and in the English 
Prayer-Book, and in the memory of all who repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer as a form in worship, they ought to be 
retained even if Matthew did not write them; even if 
our Lord did not utter them in his Sermon on the 
Mount. To which I answer that whatever may be the 
words which we use in prayer, whether reading them 
from a book or repeating them from memory, the 
words which we read from the Gospel according to 
Matthew ought to be an exact translation of the words 
| which Matthew wrote and which were spoken by our 
Lord Jesus’ Christ. No incorrect translation and no 
interpolated sentence or syllable can acquire a right by 
prescription to remain in the Bible. 

The names of the revisers, British and American, are 
to me a sufficient warrant for believing that the Re- 
vision of 1881 is a more complete and accurate repre- 
sentation of the original writings which constitute the 
New Testament than the Revision of 1611. I began to 
read the Greek Testament (under many disadvantages) 
about three score and six years ago. Twice I had read 
it through after the fashion of school-boys in those 
times (almost without a grammar and with only a 
miserable lexicon which gave the meaning of Greek 
| words only in Latin) before I was admitted to college. 
I studied portions of it under Moses Stuart at Andover. 
| I have been in the habit of consulting it and reading it 
| ever since. But I cannot pretend to be a Greek scholar. 
| I only know enough to know my own ignorance, and to 
know that the revisers whose work is now under 
consideration are competent to correct any mistakes of 
translation or of reading which are found in the last 
preceding revision. At the same time I have full con- 
fidence in their veracity. Why, then, shall I not accept 
their testimony that the New Revision does give us the 
meaning in English of what we recognize as inspired 
| Scripture more exactly than it is given in what Eng- 
| lishmen call ‘* the Authorized Version ”? 

There is a doctrine of ‘‘verbal inspiration.” But it 
will hardly be claimed in any quarter that a miraculous 
influence from God dictated the English words of the 
Bible as published in 1611. The “translators” (as 
they called themselves in the dedication of their work 
‘*to the High and Mighty Prince James”) were learned 
in the learning of their age, and doubtless they were 
good men. But that more of the Spirit of God or more 
of a divine illumination was given to them than to the 
authors of the latest revision may be denied without 
impiety or temerity. That they were better acquainted 
with New Testament Greek no man who knows any- 
thing of the difference in respect to Greek scholarship 
between the beginning of the seventeenth century and 
these latter years of the nineteenth will venture to 
affirm. 

If we can trust in the honesty of the revisers and 
| their loyalty to truth, if we know that they are better 
acquainted with the niceties of the Greek language and 
the peculiarities of the New Testament Greek than 
| King James’s revisers could have been, and if we do 
| not hold that the men whom King James selected were 
| miraculously guided in their choice of words, we must 














scholarship was never more glorified than in a work of | give our confidence to this latest revision as a better 


such utility to the body of believers. | representation of the original New Testament than that 
The Revised Version will be found to be a most | which was set forth by royal authority in the year 1611. 


skillful and helpful interpreter. It contains the best | 
| 


commentary on the New Testament. 
8. Its variations from the received version are con- 
stantly stimulating as well as helpful to inquiry. A | 
good teacher is a good questioner. Let any family | 
compare the two versions, and the exercise will be full | 
of profit. One result may surprise its members—that 
there are a good many statements, not all of minor im- | 
portance, in King James’s version which they had | 
overlooked. Iheard an impressive verse read, in a | 
circle of mature Christians, from the new version, 
which all agreed was not in King James’s in such a 
form. Yet it had not been changed in the Revision by 


‘New Haven, Conn. Lronarp Bacon. 





[FROM BISHOP THOMAS M. CLARK, D.D.] 

The distinguished scholars, who, at great cost of 
time and labor, have given to us the revised edition of 
the New Testament, deserve the warmest thanks of all 
English-speaking Christians. It is certainly very de- 
sirable that the version of the Scriptures in popular 
use should be as nearly as possible conformed to the 
original, and there can be no question that we now 
have a more accurate rendering of what the Evangel- 
ists and Apostles really wrote than we have ever had 
before. Of course there will be something in this Re- 


vision for everybody to criticise; but after the fault- 
finders have had their say I have not the slightest 
doubt that the great majority of the people will accept 
the work with grateful hearts, and find much profit in 
the clearer light which it sheds upon the words of in- 
spiration. It is a great pity that many of the readings 
and renderings preferred by the American Committee 
failed to be accepted by their English brethren, and I 
see no reason why we should not have an American 
edition in which these readings shall be incorporated. 
The changes that have been made in the Lord’s 
Prayer will probably be more generally objectionable 
than anything else in the new version, more especially 
the substitution of ‘‘ Deliver us from the evil one,” 
in place of ‘‘ Deliver us from evil,” especially when it 
is observed that the word one is printed in italics, and 
thus indicated to be superfluous. But, waiving all 
minor objections, we welcome the appearance of the 
Revised New Testament with joy; especially when 
we consider that many persons will be led to read the 
book with care, who have not been much given to the 
study of the Scriptures. Tuomas M. Ciark. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 24, 1881. 





[FROM BISHOP CHARLES EDWARD OHENEY, D.D., REFORMED 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. | 
My Dear Sir: 

Your kind note accompanying a copy of the Revised 
Translation of the New Testament was handed me 
just as I was leaving home for the General Council of 
our Church. 

I had, however, read with interest such scraps of 
information concerning the work of the revisers as 
were previously allowed to become known, and also 
had glanced with more or less care at a copy of the 
Revision purchased early last Monday morning ; I may 
add that the beautiful typography of the book sent by 
you enabled me to devote to ita portion of the time 
occupied by the busy railway journey from Chicago to 
New York. 

Of course an opinion based on such examination 
must be crude and imperfect. Yet, such as it is, I have 
no hesitation in giving it. 

I believe that in the main the Revision is a most val- 
uable and greatly needed addition to the tool-chest of 
the Biblical student. I still incline to think that it 
will for some time be used almost wholly in the same 
way in which we use commentaries and other helps of 
that soft. 

Whether it will be adopted for use in the churches 
or not, it would be rash to predict. But there can be no 
question, in my judgment, that it will be employed at 
family worship in many households, and that no Sun- 
day-school teacher or other student of the Word of 
God, whose scholarship and knowledge of the original 
are not far beyond those of most of us, can afford to 
neglect its aid. 

Very truly yours, Cnas. Epwp. CuEnry. 


GEN. COUNCIL OF THE REP. Epis. uaa 
New York, May 26, 1881. 


[FROM THE REV. THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D., FIFTH AVENUE 
BAPTIST CHUROH, N. Y.] | 

You ask my opinion on the practical utility of the 
Canterbury version of the New Testament, “for pri- 
vate, personal and home use,” without attempting 
‘anything like a critical review” thereof. Your ques- 
tion reduces my reply to a comparatively narrow point. 
I answer, That after examining it as carefully as time 
has permitted, and without agreeing to the principles 
and rules on which it is made, itis worthy of the schol- 
arship of its revisers, of the greatness of their undertak- 
ing and of our mother-tongue. Some may think that 
they have attempted too much and some too little. I 
class myself with the last of these ; but in attempting 
what they have their work throughout bears the marks 
of great pains-taking, caution and thoroughness. 

It is self-evident that all changes have been made 
from a deep conviction that the truth demanded them 
and would be promoted by them. He who bows to the 
New Testament as a revelation from God, moved by 
the one desire to learn his will therefrom, must neces- 
sarily be grateful for this version, as a more exact and 
full expression of the inspired original than that of 
1611; while its dress is much more intelligible and in 
greater harmony with the present state of our language. 
For these reasons all who reverence the absolute right of 
God to speak, and the imperative duty of man to hear 
his voice, will rise superior to his own habits of prefer- 
ence, prejudice or ignorance, in the prayerful use of this 
version. He cannot afford to turn away from its prof- 
fered light to his understanding, strength to his faith 
and enlargement to his piety. 

Personally, I prefer a translation made on broader 
principles and under freer rules, and have used one in 
the study and pulpit for the last fifteen years.’ Its 
workmanship is much more original and thorough, and 
its diction more terse ; and out of the thirteen classes of 








1 The New Testament, revised by the American Bible Union. 
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passages which American scholars submitted to their | 
English coadjutors for different treatment, it has | 
adopted eleven; while one hundred and five specific | 
passages, also recommended by them, out of between 
two and three hundred, are rendered, either in form or 
sense, or both, according to their scholarly recom- 
mendation. Still, I heartily hail this invaluable contri- 
bution to Biblical literature, and commend it to all who 
love the Sacred Oracles. 

Yours affectionately, 

New York, May 25. 


Tos. ARMITAGE. 





[FROM THE VERY REV. THOMAS S. PRESTON, OF ST. ANN’S 
(R. ©.) CHURCH, NEW YORK. | 

To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

Rev. anp Dear Sir: The brief examination which 
I have been able to make of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament has convinced me that the Committee 
have labored with great sincerity and diligence, and that 
they have produced a translation much more correct 
than that generally received among Protestants. 

It is to us a gratification to find that in very many 
instances they have adopted the reading of the Catho- 


lic version, and have thus by their scholarship con- | 


firmed the correctness of our Bible. This has happened 
in one or two cases where the translators of King 
James were hardly excusable in their misrendering of 
the.Greek. 

So far as I have been able to examine the changes 
made by the revisers I do not hesitate to say that their 
work deserves the appreciation of the Christian com- 
munity. There are many points of criticism as regards 
the use of words into which I cannot now enter. On 
the whole, however, I believe the Revised New Testa- 


ment to be not only a valuable contribution to Christian | 


literature but a more correct rendering of the inspired 
Scripture than the translation authorized by King 
James. Very respectfully yours, 


Tuomas 8S. Preston. 
New York, May 29, 1881. 


[FROM THE REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, BOSTON, MASS. | 


The revision having been the work of the best schol- | 


ars of all denominations can certainly be relied on by 
the community as, on the whole, an accurate and judi- 
cious work. It must be regarded as one of the best 
commentaries for private use. Read in families aloud 


it will awaken new interest in the New Testament. Used | 


thus, for perusal and social instruction and devotion, it 
will much increase the popular knowledge of these 
Scriptures. The advantages of a universal use of the 
revision, side by side with the present version, will be : 

1. It will make many obscure places more intelligi- 
ble. 

2. It will enable us in our devotions to pray not 
only with the spirit but also with the understanding. 

8. It will diminish the blind idolatry of the letter of 
the Bible. 

4. It will bring us all nearer to the truth as at first 
taught by the Evangelists and the Apostles. 

I am, therefore, fully of opinion that it will be a great 
blessing to the Christian church, and that it will ad- 
vance the cause of ‘‘ pure religion and undefiled.” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, May 30, 1881. 


[FROM THE REV. J. OLEMENT FRENCH, PARK PRESBYTE- | 


RIAN CHURCH, NEWARK, N. J.] 

The copy of the Revised New Testament was duly 
received. Please accept my thanks. No reasonable 
doubt can be entertained concerning the necessity, 
timeliness and general excellence of this revision. 

Assuredly the scholar cannot fail to concede the con- 


scientious work of the Committees, while he will re- | 


joice that many passages, well known to be inade- 
quately or obscurely translated, are now clear with their 
original light; that other passa,es, without doubt in- 
terpolated, have been expunged; that the artificial 
divisions of chapter and verse have been replaced by 
the more current form of narrative; that no sectarian- 
ism has been either attacked or bolstered; and that 
the mind of the Spirit has been made more instructive- 
ly evident. 

Some may possibly wish that the revisers had been 
even less conscientious in their effort to preserve the 
archaisms of King James’s version. Assuredly also 
they who may at first feel shocked that some of the 
familiar and revered phraseology has disappeared ought 
to rejoice that they have now a far more exact approach 
to the very words which Jesus and the Apostles spoke. 
Without accepting, wholesale, its emendations, my 
own profound conviction is that the Revised Edition is 
an admirable advance effort. While the old blessed 
Word of God still remains to us it becomes invested 
with much new interest and radiant with much new 
light. It cannot fail to stimulate and reward the most 
careful search of the Scriptures. 

I shall adopt it in private study, at the family altar, 
and in the pulpit, recommending its use everywhere 
and on ail occasions by example and teaching. 

Newark, May 2th. J. Ciement Frenon. 


[FROM THE REV. HERRIOK JOHNSON, D.D., CHICAGO, ILL. | 

You ask for my judgment ‘‘ respecting the practical 
utility of the new version of the New Testament for 
private, personal and home use.” I give it in brief as 
follows : 

The new version will tell every reader of the New 
Testament more nearly the exact truth of God. This 
is its supreme and eminently practical advantage. 
Nothing whatever can compensate for the lack of it. 


| Nobody wants gloss and false guise in God’s Word, 
| whether for use ‘‘in family prayers, private devotion 


| or Bible study.” Sentiment, sonorous form, musical 
structure, old association, however sacred—everything 
must give way to truth. 
The new version is an honest, thorough, scholarly 
effort to get at the mind of the Spirit, and to give that 
mind exact expression. 
If it be said that archaisms, grammatical inaccuracies 
and interpolations could be explained, the reply is, 
| The text of Scripture should explain itself. ‘‘Take no 

thought for the morrow” wants clearing up. ‘‘ Be not 

anxious for the morrow” makes its meaning stare the 
| reader in the face. ‘‘Charity” sends the ordinary 
reader’s thought at once to alms-giving. ‘‘ Love” has 
largeness enough for all that is wrapped up in the orig- 
| inal Greek. ‘‘The lamp of the body is the eye”: how 


has been ‘‘darkness” to multitudes. And so on all 
through. 


If it be said that the new version will disturb the 


| have 


luminous that makes the passage, the “light” of which | 


| tion of it into daily life. 


faith, the reply is, the faith that is disturbed by the | 


| truth rests in the letter, and is not worth keeping. 
Herrick JoHNsON. 


Cuicago, May 24th. 


[FROM THE REV. TIMOTHY G. DARLING, D.D., FIRST PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. ] 

| Doubting whether a verse here and there is not rather 
new translation than ‘‘revision ;” questioning whether 
a*few changes (as John xvii., 24) add either to the 
clearness or fidelity of the meaning—they certainly do 
not to its impressiveness ; missing often the felicitous 
rhythmic flow of the old version, with its dear associa- 
tions, the revision seems to me a great and blessed 


gain. It does much to put the unlearned reader on a 
| level with the scholar in understanding the word of 
God. If ever in general use in the Sabbath service it 


will largely abolish the retailing of his own revisions 
by the individual preacher, till the people sometimes 
doubt if any one knows what the text does mean. 

Whatever literary criticism may be passed upon it, 
in clearness and accuracy of statement, reproducing 
the meaning of the inspired writer, it seems + decided ad- 
vance on the Authorized version. It cannot fail to advance 
asounder knowledge of the truth than is obtainable from 
the Authorized version without the aid of commentaries 
or explanations. In a very large number of cases (as 
Acts xix., 2; 2 Cor. v., 14) the advance amounts with 
| the English reader to a new conception. I would ad- 
vise its use at family worship and in private devotion ; 
though too much zeal in this direction will no doubt 
hinder rather than help its adoption. 

Yours very respectfully, Timorny G. Darina. 
SCHENECTADY, May 25th. 


} 


[FROM THE REV. HENRY 0. POTTER, D.D., GRACE OHURCH, 
NEW YORK. ] 
My Dear Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge your courtesy of the 17th and 
the copy of the authorized edition of the new version 
of the New Testament which accompanied it. 

Unless I had received your note it would not have 
occurred to me that there could be any question as to 
the ‘practical utility of the new version of the New 
| Testament for private, personal and home use.” If one 
| could have in connection with his domestic devotions 
| the help of a single scholar learned in the tongue in 
which the New Testament was written and in matters 
of exegesis, it would surely be a substantial gain. How 
much more when the best scholarship of the two coun- 
tries has given ten years’ labor to the improvement of 
our English version. 

I shall make constant use of it myself, and I venture 
to believe that every one who prizes the New Testa- 
ment will welcome this book for his closet and his 
home, for it has the flavor of the old and the freshness 
of the new. r 

Wrote the authors of the King James version: 
“Truly, good Christian reader, we never thought from 
the beginning that we should need to make a new 
ranslation, nor yet to make a bad one a good one. But 
to make a good one better—that hath been our endeavor— 
that our work.” L 

And what these, our fathers, aimed to do, their Eng- 
lish and American successors have achieved, I venture 
to think, with rare success. That any but the most 
prejudiced will account the revised version other than 
a most valued aid to the better understanding of Holy 
Scripture I cannot readily believe. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
H.C. Porrsr. 








[FROM THE REV. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. ] 

A serious peril attending the revision of the author- 
ized version of the Scriptures is this: Many persons 
will for the first time awake to the sense of the fact 
that the English of our Bible is not inspired—a fact 
with which they were theoretically familiar, but which 
now for the first time they practically and vividly re- 
alize. Accordingly, it is to be feared that nota few 
to whom the Bible is a letter rather than a spirit will 
be tempted to make shipwreck of their faith. On the 
other hand, the great body of Christ’s genuine fol- 
lowers, perceiving that the change of the letter has 
only made the spirit more manifest, will rise to nobler 
views of inspiration, and find in the very fact of a re- 
vision a confirmation of their faith. 

Whether the new version will supplant the old for 
pulpit use and the common standard of quotation is a 
question which only time can decide. Meanwhile I 
in commending the revised ver- 
sion as a book of signal service for the private wor- 
shiper, the Bible student and the Sunday-school teacher. 


no hesitation 


Let us also be patient with those whose conservative 
instincts prevent their readily accepting the change: 
‘*No man having drunk old wine desireth the new : for 
he sayeth, The old is good.” 

After all, the best version of the Bible is the transla- 
Every time this is done there 
isindeed a revised and truly authorized version of the 
Book of God. May the Holy Spirit prompt his people 
everywhere to multiply these personal editions of his 
Scriptures! Grorce Dana BoarpMAN. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 26th. 

[FROM THE REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D., DEPARTMENT OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND TRACTS, M. E. OHUROH. } 

It is a matter of surprise to me that any one should 
object to the immediate and cordial acceptance and 
use, private and public, of the new version. 

In the creation of the marvelous and supernatural 
history of the Bible, in the inspired record of it and in 
its translation, human instrumentalities were em- 
ployed. The human part, like all human works, 
was, of course, defective and needed revision; fre- 
quent, painstaking, patient revision. And now the 
‘*Revised Version.” And less than three hundred 
years hence a ‘‘ New Version.” This is God’s way of 
having man correct man’s mistakes, and thus gradually 
approach the perfection of God’s perfect work. It was 
only the human part of the Bible that needed revision. 

I have rejoiced in the new treasure placed by this no- 
ble committee before the church. I expect, as one result 
of this work throughout the church and community, 
more Bible reading, more critical Bible study, a more 
profound conviction of the Divine origin of the Book; 
and, consequently, a large increase of spiritual power 
manifest in conversion of sinners and in the edification 
of saints. Yours, J. H. Vinoenr. 

805 Broadway, N. Y., May 26th. 

[FROM THE REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., COLLEGIATE RE- 
FORMED OHUROH, NEW YORK. | 
Editors Christian Union: 

Your favor of the 17th inst. requests my opinion re- 
specting the practical utility of the Revised Version 
of the New Testament ‘“‘for private, personal and 
home use.” 

I have no doubt that the book will be of very great 
use. The greater part of the emendations it makes 
are such as command the assent of all scholars. Some 
of the changes are infelicitous, and a few (Acts ii., 47; 
1 Cor. i., 18; 2 Cor. ii., 15) are simply detestable. But 
so many relieve difficulties, clear up obscurities or 
bring out the full force of the original, that I cannot 
see how any ordinary reader of the Scriptures could 
fail to derive very great benefit from the use of the 
book. In many respects the work serves the purposes 
of an exposition, and its value in promoting the 
thoughtful and intelligent reading of God’s most holy 
Word can hardly be overestimated. Indeed, the mere 
recasting of the matter into paragraphs, without 
reference to the old and arbitrary division of chapters 
and verses, is a very great gain. 

TaLpot W. CHAMBERS. 

New York, May 21, 1881. 


[FROM PROF. DAVID SWING, CHIOAGO, ILL. ] 

All that learning and the printer’s art can do fora 
great book should be done for the Bible. The greatest 
of all books should receive all the attention possible 
from the scholars of each generation. If, as all be- 
lieve, our age has a larger store of learning and wis- 
dom than was in possession of times much earliér, it 
was fitting that this older era should revise the trans- 
lation of the sacred writings. The Revised Testament 
is a logical result. It was demanded. We clergy 
should welcome the volume. 

The revised volume will need tobe revised, no doubt, 
again, and I hope it will not be American egotism 
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should I say that there will perhaps be a demand for 
an American revision. The word ‘‘Ghost” should 
have been omitted to make room for Spirit, and for 
“Spirit,” as though the Holy Spirit were meant, the 
common spirit of man should have been in some 
places substituted. As revised the Testament will now 
be for fifty years a better book than ever for the house 
of God and the home of man. Davin Swine. 
CuHIcAGO, May 24th. ‘ 
[FROM PROF. GEO. P. FISHER, D.D., YALE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. | 


Whatever debate may arise on the question whether | 


the Revised Version should be adopted in public wor- 
ship, there can be no reasonable doubt respecting its 
great usefulness in the private study of the Scriptures. 
The text on which it is based is far more correct than 
that at the foundation of King James’s version. And 
itis a very accurate translation. In fact, if the new 
Revision is vulnerable at any point it is in the direc- 
tion of excessive literalism, and occasional violation 
of the English idiom from a desire to render the Greek 
with absolute precision or with needless uniformity. 
But this blemish—to what extent it exists I do not as- 
sume to affirm—renders the Revision all the more val- 
uable as a commentary on the old translation. 
Faithfully yours, GeorGce P. Fisner. 

New Haven, June 1. 

[FROM THE REV. H. C. HAYDN, D.D., DISTRICT SECRE- 
TARY A. B. C. F. M., BIBLE HOUSE. ] 

The Revised New Testarhent is all that could have 
been expected ; though some of the profound readings 
in the Appendix had better have been put into the 
text—at any rate, used as foot-notes. But, as it is, the 
new renderings are usually light-bringing, and em- 
phasis-lending. It is much that we are rid of the 
arbitrary division into verses, and may read a para- 
graph, form and sense corresponding, and find poetical 
The work has not been 
in vain. It reads like the old Bible. The savage 
onset of the English press seems quite uncalled for. 


portions indicated to the eye. 


The final touches may not all have been made; but, | 


for substance, it is believed that the work of the revis- 
ers will stand, and the new take the place of the old to 


the great advantage of all who seek through the Eng- | 


lish the mind of Christ and his Apostles. 
H. C. Haypy. 

[FROM THE REV. ©. L. GOODELL, D.D., ST. LOUIS, MO. ] 

I think the Revised New Testament will make its 
way steadily in public favor and in the end take the 
place of the older version. It is a very great improve- 
ment in many ways. 


gives neat and clean renderings. 
places. 
old cathedral. 
changed in the structure, but more light comes in, and 
Should it never be used in 


It is all there as before, and nothing is 


everything is brightened. 


place of the old one, it will be a valuable commentary | 
on it for private use and forall Sunday-school teachers | 


and Bible scholars. 

Some points in the old version are weakened in the 
The version might have been made better could 
the Committee have agreed. I wish more of the Amer- 
ican translations could have found place. The greatest 


new. 


change appears in the Lord’s Prayer, where most read- | 


ers will first look, and the impression will be unhappy. 


On the whole, it is a great gift to the English read- | 


ing world. Sincerely yours, C. L. Goopg.t. 


St. Louis, May 25th. 


[FROM THE REV. H. W. THOMAS, D.D., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. ] 

About the only thing that has remained undisturbed 
in the general unsettling of beliefs through which the 
country is passing ts the unshaken belief of the com- 
mon people in the infallibility of the Bible. The effect 
of the New Revision will be to unsettle this also. For 
years there has grown up in many quarters an almost 
superstitious reverence for the verbal accuracy of every 
part of that sacred Book. Now, instead of one, we 
shall have two Bibles; and though not differing very 


materially,the fact will suggest doubts; and then the | 


further fact will come to be known that even the Greek 
text is not certainly reliable in all places. These things 
will carry unrest to the minds and hearts of many who 
had never before so much as questioned the literal in- 


spiration of every word. But this knowledge, and with | 


it this struggle, must come; and it is better that the 
way to it be opened up by the friends of religion—by be- 
lievers in the Bible—thian, as has so often been the case, 
by unbelievers. 


spirit and the life-giving power of the Word of God, 


that when broadly studied need not rest upon any | 


rude, narrow and untenable views as to its origin and 
nature. 


slightest fears. Rather will it be greatly helped; 
helped to positions from which it cannot be swept 


| question answers itself. 


A large number of its renderings | 
are admirable, letting out brightly and beautifully por- 
tions of truth which have long been imprisoned. It | 
It clears up doubtful | 
It is like repairing the windows of a grand | 


Beyond this struggle there will come | 
to the masses asurer and deeper faith and rest in the | 


That the faith of the people will be perma- | 
nently injured by the Revision no one need have the | 


away. That the Revised Edition should and will | 
come into general use I think there can be no doubt. | 
H. W. Tuomas. 


[FROM THE REV. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., ALLEGHENY 
SEMINARY. ] 

The superiority of the New Revision over that of King 
James is apparent in the fact that, while losing little of 
the force and beauty of that, it has made a great ad- 
vance on it in the accuracy with which it represents the 
original words of the inspired writers and the clearness 


with which it unveils difficult and involved passages. | 


It is necessarily an imperfect revision; the marks of 
“compromise” are apparent all through it. But it is 
plainly better than the Old in these two points: accu- 
racy and (general) clearness. It is plain also that these 
virtues have been attained without too great sacrifice 
of the simplicity, strength, beauty of the old. The 
question, therefore, of the comparative value of the two 
for use in private study and devotion resolves itself into 
the simpler one: Which of two versions, of substantial 
equality in other respects, but one of which more accu- 
rately represents the words of inspiration and more 
lucidly expresses its thoughts than the other, will be of 
greater value to the mind and heart? So put, the 


sanctifying truth. 
only in knowledge but in grace. A bare literal version 
would have this sanctifying power; it would preserve 
the essence of the Word. It would become more and 
more valuable just in proportion as it could graft on 
itself the force, beauty and attractive winningness of 
the original. 
English, which preserves alike the thunder of Paul and 
the sweetness of John, becomes more and more valua- 
ble to the heart and soul as it is made to express more 
and more accurately and clearly the exact thought of 
the agents of the Holy Ghost. It is just herein that 


the superiority of the New Revision shows itself. The | 


Gospel lay in power in the Old; but so soon as he is 
able to read the New simply and apart from the con- 
stant distraction of a comparison with the Old, the 
humble follower of Christ will in its use find his heart 
respond with more than wonted power and frequency 
to the stirring exhortations and winning appeals of the 
Gospel. It is a great gain, and will be found to be 
such, to read in greater purity that Word which has 
had given to it the power to save the soul. 

B. B. WarrFiEvp. 


LEXINGTON, Ky. 


[FROM THE REY. BE. P. GOODWIN, D.D., CHICAGO, ILL. ] 
Accept my hearty thanks for the copy of the Revised 
New Testament you were kind enough to send me. 
I have read it with increasing satisfaction. I believe 
| that the putting forth of this Revised Bible will be re- 


| garded as an event unsurpassed in importance among 

all the marvels of this prolific century. Its value as a 

help to the understanding of the Word of God is incal- 
| culable. It virtually puts into the sacred text, in be- 
half of all readers, the results of two hundred and 
| seventy years of the most laborious and reverent 
| scholarship. The Bible is not a fetish. We who love 
it are not worshipers of the parchment on which it was 
written nor of the copyists who transcribed it. 

What we covet to know is what the Spirit said when 
holy men of old spake as he moved them. And it is 
precisely here that this New Version offers aid. By 
| substituting plain words for those obsolete; by drop- 


| ping out or bracketing unauthorized words, clauses, 

verses, and even whole passages, and especially by 
| more exact renderings of the original Hebrew and 
Greek, will it enable us to know more clearly and fully 
than before the mind of God. 

Many will miss, doubtless, familiar words and turns 
| of speech and rhythmic movement here and there. 
But the gain in clearness, accuracy, emphasis in every- 
thing that magnifies the truth, will be inestimable. I 
do not see how itis possible that any intelligent student 
of the Word, after a candid trial, can fail of giving 
thanks for this New Version. May God own it more 
and more to the building up of his people in the faith 
once for all delivered unto the saints! 

E. P. Goopwin. 


CuicaGo, Ill., June 4. 








Lecture-Room Talk. 
By Henry Wan BEEOHER. 


THE PRAYER-MEETING* 


~ SUPPOSE that in the division of labor that goes on 
| in such a church as this there is a place for every- 
body and for everything. I. suppose that the meeting 
| in the great church is one thing, that the Sabbath 
school and Bible classes have another and quite a dif- 





* Fripay EveEnine, Feb. 4, 1881. Hymns (Plymouth Collection) : 


| Nos. 603, 634, 644, 700, 705. Reported expressly for The Christian 
Union by T. J. Bilinwood. 


It is through the truth that | 
men are to be sanctified; and God’s Word is this | 
Through it comes their growth not | 


And, conversely, a noble version like the | 


ferent method and function, and that the Friday night 
prayer-meeting has its peculiar office. 
According to my idea of it, the prayer-meeting is a 


meeting which turns its direct helpfulness to the Chris- 


tian body. It is a meeting in which they are to have 
rest from irksome cares and troubles, in which they 
are to be inspired with higher devotional feelings, in 
which they are to find their way to clearer views of 
God and of the divine presence and in which they are 
to come into a temperature and atmosphere which 
shall give their faith a perception of invisible realities. 
It is a meeting in which, above all, we should have a 
sense of God present with us. The aspect will be dif- 
ferent with different people; but the meeting should 
always be such that in going to God we shall all feel 
that we have been brought nearer to him, and that 
anything which tends in that direction, whether it be 
usual or unusual, is strictly legitimate. 

The criticism which nas been made, that this is not 
a place for exegesis or for essays, is correct; but there 
is a great deal in the ordinary life of earnest feeling 
which, if we only brought it out, would be just as edi- 
fying to the big brain as to the little brain. In the 
household the large children enjoy their own talk, and 
| they enjoy the talk of the smaller children as well. 

Where the spirit is one in love it is not high nor low. 
It is all the better because there are these gradations 
and differences. ° 
If people have difficulties and doubts of Scripture it 
| is perfectly right for them to bring them here as ques- 
| tioners. Where shall you go to have your doubts 
solved and your difficulties removed if not to such a 
| place as this? I should be very glad to have men 
bring out their views in these matters, only when 
the intellectual side has been duly developed the 
whole discussion should be made to turn on some per- 
| sonal direct benefit to those who are present. I should 
be glad to have the results of men’s reading and writ- 
ing and reflection brought out here—though not in the 
form of sermonizing. Not only is a man bound to find 
out the truth, but he is just as much bound, before he 
undertakes to issue it, to know exactly what he is go- 
ing todo. Because a man has an ax it does not follow 
that he is to cut everything that comes in his way. He 
hews this log to this shape because he wants it in this 
shape. We saw our plank to meet the exigency which 
is at hand. 

Tf a man has a new view it is bis duty, it seems to 
me, to ascertain what use it may be made to serve. If 
he has what he thinks is a larger and riper view he 
should ask, ‘*‘ What are its practical deductions? How 
can it be used to help anybody? Where will it take 
away discouragement? Where will it, excite hope? 
What is the meat that can be got out of it ?” 

Objections are lions. Sampson’s lion, after he slew 
it, turned into a beehive with honey in it; and honey 
ought to come out of every doubt and difficulty. They 
ought to be solved intellectually, and the result ought 
to be brought home to men for their benefit. Ido not 
care how much questions are discussed in the prayer- 
meeting providing that, finally, they take on the form 
of helping men’s souls, and giving them strength which 
works toward the exaltation of what is in them. I 
should be doubly thankful if we could have the benefit 
of all the talent in the church, to the upbuilding and 
edification, in the best Scriptural sense of the word, of 
the brethren. 

Routine speech we have pretty nearly got rid of. I 
think that going over, and over, and over again the 
same thing, that used to run through the prayer-meet- 
ing, is about as dismal and as unedifying as anything 
can possibly be; but a living experience is in order 
always. A man whose soul is troubled; a man whose 
heart is wounded; a man who is in darkness; a man 
who is weighed down with cares and burdens—where 
may he go if not among his brethren? And I will say 
this: Ido not believe there was ever a man who came 
here with a trembling lip and a moist eye that he did 
not receive a sympathetic response from you. The 
moment a heart speaks, I care not how trembling may 
be the lip, every other heart goes out in brotherhood to 
it. But if one gets up with stale fervor, and says some- 
thing that was good when he first said it, some years 
ago, his words are far from edifying, and he fails to 
arouse the sympathy of those who listen to him. But 
I think our folks have got pretty much over that sort 
of thing. 

Now, when one brother comes in here, and gives a 
general exhortation, and says that he is burdened for 
souls, there is nota single one of us that is not with 
him. He might come in and, if not by words yet by 
his manner, show that he was not burdened for souls, 
and we might wish that he would sit down; but as 
long as he says that he is so burdened, and we see that 
he has a tender eonsideration for others, we are edified, 
and he does us good; and] am glad to have anyone 
speak here who has that feeling in his heart. 

Another brother may bring in the result of his re- 
search and obseryation; and if his object is to see what 
good it will do, it will be edifying. What is needed is 
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that he should have for his aim the benefit of his breth- 
ren. If he has an idea to present his object should be 
to enable men to use it for a practical purpose upon 
their way of life, upon their church affairs, and upon 
their church relations. Somewhere or other truth 
ought to have a place where it can help men; and 
where the spirit of giving it such a place here is followed 
out by the intellectual side of the audience I do not 
believe it will be unwelcome. If the opposite spirit is 
followed out, there will be two rebuffs; and I will give 
one of them. 

The church has a right to the best gifts of all its 
members. 

I hold, and have always held, also, that it has a right 
to the gifts of its studious and scholarly men. They 
can do something that nobody else can do, only it should 
he done in the spirit of devotion. The church has 
need, likewise, of all its members who are persons of 
deep emotion. It has need, too, of all those in its mem- 
bership who are simply workers. It needs everything 
from the top to the bottom of the scale ; and where it 
comes in with devout fervor it is in season, and I do 
not believe that it will be rebuffed. 

God deals with you all the week long; he deals with 
you in your professions, in your difficulties, in your 
trials, and in your temptations; we are on a common 
journey; and when we come up here I have a right to 
your experience, and you have a right tomine. There 
ought to be one place where we can all bring in, with 
simplicity or with fervor, as the case may be, some 
testimony of the way in which God has been dealing 
with us. There is room for it all. Those who are not 
able expounders of the Word, but can tell, even in a 
stumbling way, that God has blessed them, may edify 
to that extent. There is room for the testimony of 
everybody who has anything that is genuine, whether it 
be a testimony of reason, of imagination, or of emotion. 
This is the home for anything that really touches the 
soul of man. 








Keligionus ews. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly at Buffalo re-convened | 


May 23d. A telegram was received from the General Confer- 
ence of the United Brethren in Christ, at Lisbon, lowa, bear- 


ing greeting, and a response by the Moderator was voted.. 


The report of the answers of the presbyteries to the overtures 
sent down by the last Assembly was read. The overtures 
were declared by the Moderator as both answered in the af- 
firmative. They were in reference tothe organization of the 
synods of the church, and are as follows: First, making the 
synods, at their own option, to be composed of all the bishops 
and an elder from each church in their several districts, or of 
equal delegations of bishops and elders elected by presbyteries 
on a basis and in a ratio determined by the synod itself and 
its presbyteries; second, the synod has power to decide 
finally on all appeals, complaints and references which do not 
affect the doctrine and constitution of the church. Dr. E. N. 
White, of New York. offered the report of the Committee on 
the Reorganization of Synods, which made recommendations 
in substance that the synods be consolidated so as to make 
their bounds coterminous with the bounds of the several 
States. A public meeting was held in the eyening in the in- 
terest of the missions for freedmen. At the meeting on Tues- 
day the report of the Special Committee on the Relations of 
the Home Mission Board to the Presbyteries and the Churches 
was presented by the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Dickey, of Phila- 
delphia. The report of the Standing Committee on Home 
Missions was presented by the chairman, Dr. C. 8. Pomeroy, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. On recommendation of the General As- 
sembly twenty-seven of the synods have appointed Synodical 
Committees of Women, to stimulate and superintend the work 
for Home Missions of the Women, each within its own limits. 
The mission schools among the Indians, Mexicans and Mor- 
mons have been liberally attended, and will be enlarged and 
extended. At the meeting on Wednesday morning the Special 
Committee on the Indians reported that the instructions of 
the last Assembly had been carried ont. A-+memorial had 
been presented to the President, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, praying them to give 
the Indian a home with a perfect title in fee simple; to pro- 
tect him by the laws of the land and make him amenable to 
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was a strong condemnation of this trade. An animated dis- 
cussion of the resolutions was indulged in. The report of the 
Standing Committee on Education stated that there were 
now 431 candidates under the care of the Board, of which 
number 57 were colored and 26 German. Only 141 this vear 
graduated, of whom 62 were aided by the Board. The report 
was accepted, and recommendations were adopted that one of 
the first necessities of the church is an increasing supply of 
well-qualified, consecrated and faithful ministers, who shall 
be adapted to the work of our times, and more willing to 
serve in all the fields which are now inviting Christian effort ; 
that the rules of the Board of Education in reference to the 
supervision of candidates under its care be more faithfully 
followed, and that the presbyteries give more careful attention 
to the official reports of the theological faculties concerning 
the standing of candidates under their care, and to endeavor 
to secure a higher grade of scholarship and piety. Dr. D. 
W. Poor, Secretary of the Board of Education, said that in 
Philadelphia there were twelve pulpits unoccupied, and that 
the cities of Rochester and Buffalo were in a like unsatisfac- 
tory condition. The unfinished report of the Committee on 
Bills and Overtures was taken up, and the second resolution 
on the opium trade was withdrawn on account of the opposi- 
tion to it. The fifth overture, relative to the use of unfermented 
wine at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, called forth con- 
siderable discussion. The Rev. Ambrose C. Smith, one of the 
temporary Clerks of the Assembly, objected to the report of the 
Committee through stress of conscience. It was, however, 
adopted by a large vote. The answer was: ‘The essential ele- 
ments in the Lord’s Supper are bread and wine. The Assembly 
leaves it to the church session to determine what is bread and 
what is wine, and no new legislation is made on the matter.” 
At the session of Friday the report of the Committee on Pub- 
lication was first taken up. The following addition was 
offered and unanimously carried: ‘‘ That a committee, con- 
sisting of seven members, four ministers and three elders, be 
appointed to consider what changes and measures, if any. 
are needed in order to increase the work and efficiency of the 


| Missionary Department of the Board of Publication, and re- 


port to the next General Assembly.” The report as amended 
was then adopted. The report of the Standing Committee 
on Church Erection was, in substance, that the gross receipts 
of the Board for the year were $113,869, plus a bal- 


| ance of $9,395 from last year, making a total of $125,264. 
Number of churches erected, 176, in thirty-four States and 


| Territories. 


| July, 1882. 


the same; to give him the advantage of a good education, | 


and to grant him fall religious liberty. Inasmuch as the bill 
embodying the substance of the above memorial was not 
passed upon by ibe last Congress, the continuance of this 
committee or the appoiitment of another was asked. Dr. W. 
P. Breen, of Philadelphia, presented a report of the Commit- 
tee on Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions. The 
report showed the receipts of the year to be $590,680; dis- 
bursements, $581,515 ; surplus, #9,165, an unusual occurrence. 








Materia] progress was shown to have been made in Persia, | 


Siam, China, Mexico, India and Syria. The committee 
made an earnest appeal for liberal contributions. At the 
session of Thursday the Revision Committee was instructed 
to incorporate in the existing form of government the two 
amendments in regard to the synods just now adopted 
by the presbyteries. 
propose to the next Assembly such verbal changes in the text 
of the form of government as may be needed for the purposes 





The committee was also desired to | 


of adaptation, and report a form of words in which these | 


changes may be proposed by way of the presbyteries for their 
adoption. Dr. William M. Paxton presented the report of 
the Committee on Bills and Overtures: The first overture 
was on ‘‘The Opium Trade,” from the Presbytery of Wash- 
ington. Resolutions were offered, the substance of which 


There are about 500 churches without a place 
of worship. For next year the sum of $150,000 is needed. 
During the year 3,118 churches sent nothing to the Board, 
The Enabling act was considered in reference to each of the 
synods of the State of New York. Dr. Chester offered a 
substitute dividing the proposed synod into two. Dr. Hall 
The substitute 
Drs. Heckman, Patterson, Taylor, 
Erskine and others spoke doubtfully of or strongly against 
the consolidation, and Drs. McCracken, White and others in 
favor. The debates showed that too hasty action had becn 
taken in adopting the report, and Dr. Eva, of Philadelphia, 
moved for a reconsideration of the vote, which was carried. 
In the afternoon the subject was again taken up, and gen- 
erally debated and finally adopted again to go into effect in 
The Judicial Committee submitted its report sus- 


strongly objected to the proposed division. 
was lost by a strong vote. 
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full of tender and solemn sweetness, and when all were on 
their knees in silent prayer the voice of H. Thane Miller 
breathed softly the hymn, ‘‘Come, Holy Spirit,” and it was 
taken up by the young men, it seemed that the ‘ Spirit” had 
come, and was ruling the hour. 


The Fifty-seventh Anniversary of the Sunday-School Union, 
held in Central Music Hall, Chicago, Thursday evening, May 
D. P. Noyes, Esq., of St. Paul, 
presided, and made .the address of During the 
evening he secured a collection of #600 for work on the fron- 
tier. The address of Dr. Noble was a carefully written state- 
ment of the perils and needs of our country. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. John Hall in an address prepared with equal 
thoroughness, but delivered without which he 
showed how admirably adapted the Sunday-School Union is 
for the work which the country now needs. It supplements 
the work of the parent in the home, that of the teacher in the 
public schools, and that of the church. He dwelt upon the 
alarming fact that work is called for in the older States as 
well as in the newer ; Illinois, for example, having at least 
500,000 children who do not attend the Sabbath-school. The 
work of the Union for the last year, as far as it can be given 
in statistics, is as follows : 


12th, was a great success. 


welcome. 


notes, in 


New schools organized. 1,415 The year previous 
Teachers in them...... 6,295 bed “ 
Scholars. 52,438 aa = 
Schools aided. . 3,887 a: ai 
Teachers in them 16,614 = - 
Scholars........ 157,649 “ ved 
Miles traveled...... . 298,815 - ad 
Addresses and sermons 6,704 “ S 
Bibles distributed..... . 


Testaments 
Families visited. 





A National Temperance Convention.—The National Tem- 
perance Society will hold a National Temperance Convention 
at Saratoga Springs June 21, 1881, and a large number of 
delegates have already been appointed and signified their in- 
tention to attend the Convention. The call invites all Asso- 
ciations of Ministers and Churches, all General Assemblies 
and Synods, all General and Annual Conferences, Classes, 
Presbyteries and Religious State Conventions, all National 
and State Temperance Organizations, all Women’s National 
and State Unions, Grand Divisions Sons of Temperance, 
Grand Lodges of Good Tempiars, Grand Temples of Honor 
and Temperance, and other State Temperance Bodies, to 
send seven delegates, of which the Presiding Officer anl Sec- 
retary shall be two, and the Presiding Officer is authorized to 
appoint the other five, providing the body over which he pre- 
sides fails or neglects to appoint, or is not in session, previ- 
ous tothe meeting of the Convention. It is praposed that 
this Convention shall be composed entirely of delegates from 
delegative bodies, and not from subordinate organizations, 


| and it is hoped that all organizations and ecclesiastical bodies 


| Which have not already appointed will do so at once. 


The 


| Convention is expected to last two days, and to hold two pub- 


lic meetings on the evenings of Tuesday and Wednesday. 


| Arrangements have been made for board with Congress Hall, 


taining the action of the Synod of Long Island, which ap- | 


proved of the action of the Presbytery of Brooklyn in dis- 
missing the charges of falsehood preferred against the Rev. 
T. De Witt Talmage. At the session of May 30th the Rev. 
Prentiss Devean presented on behalf of the Rev. Dr. Hall the 
following resolution, which was postponed for action by the 
next General Assembly: ‘‘ That, having regard to the in- 


| Association was held in Boston May 24th. 


crease in their expense of living, their limited means and the | 


inadequacy thus far to provide fully for the exigencies to 
which they and their families may be reduced, the whole 
matter be committed to a special committee to consider it in 
all its bearings and report to the next General Assembly on 
the practicability of extending existing agencies or adopting 
a new method enabling ministers, especially those entering 
upon their work, to provide in a measure for their own house- 
hold in the event of their removal or being disabled.” 


| iam Curtis, of New York; Charles Allen, of Boston. 
| tary 


That | 


portion of the report of the Committee on Receiving Public | 
Addresses before the Synod, wherein the right of the women | 


to be heard was adopted, was favorably received without a | 


dissenting vote. The Assembly adjourned to meet at Spring- 
field, Ill., on the third Thursday in May, 1882. 


The Twenty-fourth Y. M. C. A. Conference of the General 
Secretaries of the United States and British Provinces closed 
its four days’ session at Cleveland, May 24th. The ‘‘ General 
Secretary ” is one who has charge of the general work of an 
association under the direction of the officers of the local 
associations. This Conference has been more largely at- 
tended than any of the previous ones and has growfi to large 
proportions. Like most of our institutions, especially those 


of areligious character, it has been a growth from small be- | 


ginnings. 


In 1871 a little company of Y. M. C. A. Christian | 


workers, some fourteen in number, were enjoying a trip to | 
| 


Mount Vernon. In mutual conference it was thought that 
it would greatly aid their work could they come together 


earrying on their work of saving the young men of our land. 
It was decided to attempt it, and Mr. L. P. Rowland, so well 
known in Y. M. C. A. work, East and West, was the first 
President. One very marked feature of this Conference was 
the characteristic element of young men. Most of the dele- 
gates were noticeably in the flush of manhood, there were 
few gray-haired men (just enough for council, and whose 
experience in life gave weight to their words). In the closing 
hour of the Conference Mr. McBurney, of New York, as chair- 
man, asked those young men who had reached a conclusion 
to devote themselves to the work of General Secretaries, 
should the door be opened for them, to rise. Twenty-five re- 
sponded, and all in fitting words gave utterance to their 
willingness to devote themselves to the work. The hour was 





one of the first class of the summer hotels, for $2.50 per day ; 
private boarding-houses and smaller hotels, from #1.25 to $2. 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Charles G. Wood, 
the Treasurer of the Association, made the statement that 
the receipts for the year had been, with a balance of #6,- 
745.48, the sum of #128,803.88, and that there is a balance to 
be carried to the new account of #4,991.45, showing that 
there has been expended $123,612.43, of which $56,144.50 
was invested. TheGeneral Fund amounts to $98,027, the Hay- 
ward Fund to #23,000, the Peistins Fund to $2,228.50, the 
King Fund to $10,000, and the Lienow Trust Fund to #4,- 
379.50. The following officers were President— 
Henry P. Kidder, of Boston. Vice-Presidents—George Will- 
Secre- 


chosen : 


the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, of Concord. 
The Congregational Publishing Society.—At the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Publishing Society held in 
Boston, May 24th, the report of the Board of Managers was 
presented. To satisfy the demand for hymns and music 
more appropriate to reverent worship a new Sunday-school 
hymn-book has been issued. The total sales of the year 
amounted to $84,312.40, againet $80,088.72 for last year. The 
report of the agent of the society, Mr. George P. Smith, 
gives the following figures: Cash on hand, May 1, 1880, 
#7,389.68; receipts from sales, etc., $67,784.52; total, $75,- 
174.20; expenditures, $70,434.65, leaving balance en hand, 
April 30, 1881, $4,739.55. 


GLEANINGS. 

—The first Presbyterian Church of Trenton, N. J., celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. John Hall, May 
81st, by the presentation of a life-size photograph, a gold watch and 
chain, and a seal. Dr. Hall said that he had preached 5,000 sermons, 
and made half as many addresses. During his pastorate over 1,000 


| burials of members had taken place, and more persons had been 
| married in the church than could now be accommodated with seats. 
statedly and get aid, encouragement and brotherly council in | 


—The Reformed Church Synod of America opened at Hudson, N. 
Y., June 3d, with 131 delegates present. The Classes of Holland, 
Mich., of Grand Rapids, Mich., and of Wisconsin presented memo- 
rials against Freemasonry, claiming that it is an institution opposed 
to Holy Writ, and that it is antagonistic to the church. A demand 
was nade that the Synod take decisive measures to suppress the 


| spread of the organization in the church, and that ministers be com- 


pelled to sever their connection either with Freemasonry or with the 
church. 

—The recent Annual Convention of the Catholic Young Men’s 
National Union, held in Chicago, closed May 12th. The Right Rev 
John J. Keane, D.D., Richmond, Va., was elected President, and the 


| Very Rev. Patrick Taaffe, of Brooklyn, N. Y., First Vice-President. 


The Convention took strong ground in favor of extending the hearti- 
est welcome to the colored people to all the rights and privileges of 
the church. It deprecated the growing disregard of the Sabbath, and 
condemned the public-school system. 
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Books and Authors. 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

President Bascom has already achieved distinction 
as an earnest student, and as a thinker whose views 
are as sober and cautious as they are profound. Nor 
is he too cautious to be progressive ; on the contrary, 
he keeps thoroughly abreast of the scientific discover- 
ies and the new phases of metaphysical thought char- 
acteristic of the age. He knows exactly what evolu- 
tion is and means, and is prepared to accept it in all 
the facts it offers, while he is still at liberty to give 


The style is singularly perspicuous even when the | 


themes handled are of an abstruse nature. It is terse, 


| epigrammatic, and as fresh in its use of imagery as it 
| is chaste in the choice of diction and construction of 


sentences. As an original contribution to a subject of 
transcendent importance and as an antidote to the 


shallow yet alarmingly prevalent materialistic specula- 


| tion of the day, this treatise on Natural Theology may 


those facts the interpretation which is most in keep. | 


ing with the two kingdoms, physical and spiritual, 
which make up the universe in outer form and inner 
force. And he writes this volume on ‘‘ Natural The- 
ology” not to offer a new presentation of the ingenious 
constructions of the world, which has already been 
admirably done, but to give a more complete recogni- 
tion of all the results of scientific inquiry, and to point 
the relation of these facts to the scientific exposition of 
the universe. With clear and masterful hand he lays 
open the evidence of Personal Oversight as contrasted 
with unguided law, of reason and unreason as the 
primitive powers of the world; and finds the key to 
tne entire language of the physical world not in mat- 
ter but in spirit. The idea of an Infinite Personal 
Spirit or God lies at the basis of Natural Theology. 
Herbert Spencer argues that such a Being is unknow- 
able. Dr. Bascom detects the error of Spencer’s argu- 
ment by showing that Mr. Spencer does not discrimi- 
nate between the work of the imagination and judg- 
ment and the work of tlhe moral powers ; and so while 
he is right enough in claiming that God can not be 
constructed by the imagination, nor apprehended on 
the data furnished by the judgment, he is wrong in 
denying that God can be known at all; since he be- 
comes manifest to our moral intuitions. And, more- 
over, Mr. Spencer sets out with the unknown and ends 
with ‘the Unknowable,” which he treats implicitly as 
if it were a personal reality and an essential feature to 
be kept ever before the mind as the point of reconcili- 
ation between science and religion. And to Hamil- 
ton’s famous theory, as developed by Mansel, that God 
can not be known because the words ‘ First Cause,” 
“Infinite” and ‘‘ Absolute” are self contradictory, Mr. 
Bascom replies that these words are only contradic- 
tory in the abstract. Throwing out the phrase “ First 
Jause” as unfortunate and contradictory, he maintains 
that “Infinite” and ‘ Absoiute” when applied to spirit 
—as an Infinite and Absolute Spirit—are terms which 
are consistent and rational, and which express a living 
and knowable reality. The conception of God is thus 
not only positive, and an actual part of our moral pos- 
sessions, but can be philosophically vindicated. In 
the same way the objection that God is inconceivable 
is shown to be groundless. By conceivable is meant, 
or should be meant, the possibility of consistent con- 
“struction before the mind of the phenomena involved ; 
but God does not present himself as a phenomenon, 
and, therefore, does not come within the constructing 
processes of the imagination. Ultimate being, as the 
existence of a force, or of the soul, or of God, cannot 
be tested by the imagination, and it is in no way an 
objection to it to say of it it is inconceivable. But it 
must not be supposed President Bascom’s work is 
throughout of the subtle and to some persons dry 
character indicated by the above. The proofs for the 
Being of God drawn frédm the organic world, from the 
vegetable kingdom, and from the animal kingdom, are 
illumined by an array of facts in natural science as in- 
teresting in themselves as they are beautiful and cogent 
in their relation to his argument. 

The concluding chapter, on Immortality, is especially 
attractive. He infers the immortality of the soul from 
the fact that our faculties are profoundly fitted for a 
further unfolding in a future life; from the evolution 
that has already gone on, and that demands immor- 
tality for its consummation; from the moral law, which 
“an Only clear and justify itself by haying an oppor- 
tunity in eternity to level up things; from the univer- 





sality and strength of the conviction among men of | 


their future existence, which implies something corre- 
sponding to such conviction; and from the rational 
relation of the ideas—spirit, God, immortality. <A 
spirit, an Infinite Spirit and an eternal fellowship of 
spirits fit harmoniously together—each demanding the 
other. These evidences result from the nature of the 
soul; another series of proofs spring from the charac- 
ter of God. 
sion and discord of this life, the Divine truthfulness 
and love, and.the possibility of human communion 
with God, and the fact that death must remain the 


unite in influencing us to accept the belief of the soul’s 
continued existence beyond the grave. 





1 Natural Theology. By John Bascom. Author of Science and 
Mind, Ethics, Philosophy of Religion. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York. 


be heartily commended. 


THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA.' 
The supreme difficulty in writing American history 
fies in the treatment of the colonial period. How shall 


| that be dignified which is small? how shall that be | 
| treated as one which is fragmentary? how shall that 


be made interesting which is a labyrinth of dry details ? 
The usual method of treating colonial history is by 


restricted public. 


backing and filling—going ahead a while on one colony | 


and then hitching back tu pick up another. A method 
so jerky is always uninteresting. Perceiving this, Mr. 
Lodge has boldly pushed division to an extreme, and 
gives us here thirteen separate histories, each followed 
with a chapter discussing the social state of the colony 
in 1765, which he makes the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary neriod. 
hardly escapes the other rock. Each of his thirteen 
histories is interesting enough in itself, but, taken to- 
gether, the histories become repetitious and will hardly 
be so interesting as a whole. The chapters on social 
life are by far the more engaging part of the book, and 
evince a wide and careful study of the subject from the 
best accessible authorities. In his treatment of the 
question of intolerance in Massachusetts we are sorry 
to see that Mr. Lodge follows the example of Palfrey 
and some others in apologizing for the persecutions. 
According to Mr. Lodge the magistrates had a right to 
banish sectaries on political ground, and he appeals to 
the reader to look at the matter from the standpoint of 
1637. But an apologist for Laud might with equal 
justice plead the character of the age in extenuation, 
when in fact it is the age that is on trial. Political ne- 
cessity, too, can be made to cover other blunders and 
crimes than those of the misguided men who expelled 
Roger Williams and Mr. Hutchinson and executed the 
Lord’s judgment on refractory and ranting Quakers. 
It is only fair to say that for the most part Mr. Lodge ex- 
tends a like kindly charity to the forefathers of the otuer 
colonies, except those of Rhode Island, who are treated 
with what may be called a Massachusetts squint. It is 
necessary to put much stress on the factious character 
of the refugee Rhode Islanders if we shall succeed in 
justifying their arbitrary expulsion. If the reader 
wishes to see with how much greater fairness a Boston 
scholar can handle these old differences let him read 
Mr. Savage’s admirable notes to ‘* Winthrop’s Journal,” 
probably the best piece of learned and impartial his- 
torical criticism that America has produced. Until 
history can be written without local prejudice it will 
not be history, and it is time that American culture 
were broad enough to get rid of these hereditary antag- 
onisms. We blame the South for being irreconcilable, 
but Massachusetts and Rhode Island still cling to the 
prejudices of two hundred and fifty years ago. 

But the part of Mr. Lodge’s book disfigured by local 


prejudices does not exceed a very few pages in his five | 


hundred and sixty, and we do not know where the 
reader can find a better account of the American col- 
onies in the same space than here. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS.? 

To many persons the richly gifted professor of phys- 
ics at the University of Berlin appears the embodiment 
of the highest scientific qualities, to which are added a 
delicate artistic perception and a happy literary talent. 
This rare combination of endowments is well exhibited, 
although impaired by an inferior translation, in the 
volume before us. In the original language these 
essays, six in number, have marked merits of style ; in 


By this means he avoids Scylla but | 





the English rendering many phrases, being literal trans- | 
uel Greg and George Moore were not quite as prominent as 


cripts from the German, are grossly crude in expression 
and, one is tempted to add, stupidly obscure. 
German is bad English. 
worst possible. 


A too literal translation is the 
Aside from the literary demerits of 
the translator, which after all are not excessive, the 
book is heartily to be praised. 

To metaphysicians we warmly recommend the article 
on the origin of geometrical axioms. Indeed we 
sincerely wish it may be perused and taken to heart by 
all believers in intuitions and axioms, although it is 


| the only one of the chapters which will seem to the 


The Divine plan must outrun the confu- | 


general reader difficult to follow, since it demands of 
him closest attention. The third lecture deals with the 


| relation of optics to painting, and is replete with curi- 


| ous facts to awaken and sustain lively interest, and 
most melancholy of all things—if no life follows—all | 


marked too with originality of treatment. Next to it 
1A Short History of the English Colonies in America. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
2 Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By H. Helmholtz. 
Translated by E. Atkinson. Second Series. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


Good | 








succeeds the lecture on the origin of the planetary 
system, in form and substance the most perfect of the 
whole series, and the part of the book which will 
most engage the attention of the audience to which it 
is addressed. The last two chapters refer to the 
development of scientific medicine, and the unrivaled 
intellectual freedom and efficiency of the German uni- 
versities, and therefore necessarily appeal to a more 
The last mentioned lecture contains 
in the original some just and pointed comments upon 
the two great English Universities, which to Prof. 
Atkinson’s national pride are so shocking that they 
are omitted in the translation, thus robbing the lecture 
of its force and point. It is stated in the translator’s 
preface that Helmholtz consented to this strange abor- 
tion, but this seems hardly possible except through 
some misapprehension. 

As a whole, the volume illustrates the fact that the 
Germans have as yet not acquired a skill in addressing 
popular audiences equal to that of English lecturers. 
They less often render a difficult subject clear. Indeed 
their efforts are in themselves a tacit acknowledgement 
of their inferiority in this respect, since they rarely 
choose a complex problem for popular presentation. 
Helmholtz’s lectures, however, are second only to the 
best of ourown language. Their greatest attraction 
lies in their unconscious revelation of their author’s 
charming character. 


The Modern Review, April, 1881. (London: James Clarke 
& Co. ; Boston: George H. Ellis.) This magazine, rep- 
resenting the advanced culture and scholarship of English 
Unitarianism, presents eight articles, followed by a roomy 
department of notes and notices. The fourth article alore is 
anonymous. A second series of discussions concerning ‘‘ The 
Obligations of Doctrinal Subscription” brings forward six 
contributors, and more than forty pages. All 
schools and theories are represented, and the paradoxes of 
the establishment, ranging from Haweis and Voysey to the 
Ritualists and Father Mackonochie are laid bare and analyzed 
with p‘tiless intelligence. Whether clergymen may believe 
one way and preach another, or may assume the most bind- 
ing and compelling vows with the deliberate purpose of prac- 
tical repudiation ; whether vows dre vows; whether it makes 
any moral differe:.ce whether sermons, prayers and creeds 
harmonize or not; whether there is anything in official or 
ordination integrity clergymen are bound to respect—are 
among the pregnant issues under fire. Art. 5, ‘‘ The Religious 
Forces of the Reformation,” by Dr. Matheson, is treated with 
brilliant mastery, and is, in the main, a valuable paper. 
**Monastic Reminiscences,” the next article, is a living voice 
from within the system, and will command immediate atten- 
tion. ‘* Evolution,” too, is boldly presented, and ‘both 
sides” have their turn. Yet this ‘‘ liberty of prophesying” 
does pot appear to suggest so much an indifference to truth 
.8 a profound conviction that truth is certain to prevail. A 
fine literary quality pervades most of the numbers, and the 
editor succeeds in presenting that rara avis in the literary 
world—a theological magazine that is thoroughly readable. 

Leaders of Men; a book of biographies. By H. A. Page. 
(New York: Robt. Carter & Bros.) Among the books of 
biographies lately issued for youth this volume should com- 
mand a prominent position. The book is eminently practi- 
cal and the style clear and comprehensive, making it useful 
alike to young and old. It contains short biographies of 
the Prince Consort, Robert Dick, (baker and geologist) 
Commodore Goodenough, George Moore, John Duncan, 
(weaver and botanist) Sam’l Greg, Dr. Wilson, Dr. Reed and 
Lord Lawrence (Viceroy of India.) Mr. Page has written 
many of these from personal observations, and his interviews 
with John Duncan, whom he styles *‘ man made weaver and 
God made botanist,” as well as Robert Dick, who was a 
baker and geologist, are intensely interesting. These men 
are living illustrations of what one can do under disadvan- 
tages; studying and working at the same time, learning 
more through patience and perseverance than many who had 
studied under the best instructors. The life of the Prince 
Consort is full of little interesting incidents which show the 
character of the man whose charity and benevolence were 
especially prominent. Commodore Goodenough and Lord 
Lawrence filled prominent positions, as is well known, and 
were heroic in more than one way. Dr. Wilson and Dr. Reed 
rose from obscure positions to become prominent preachers 
of their day and workers of good to the rich and poor. Sam- 


occupies 


some of the above-mentioned, but lived none the less good 
and noble lives. The latter only passed away in 1876, after 
leading a useful life both at home and abroad. 

Oriental Records. Monumental. By William Harris Rule, 
D.D. (London: Samuel Bagster & Sons.) There are some 
portions of this volume which are open to criticism, still the 
design of it is excellent. The work is compact—numbering 
not far from two hundred and fifty duodecimo pages, and 
comprehensive—coyering the entire history of the Hebrew 
people down to the time of Nebuchadnezzar ; and it will be 
found to contribute not a little to the noble work of popular- 
izing the information which the ancient monuments furnish 
with regard to the Bible and the Jewish race. The author 
manifests throughout a reverent spirit for the Scriptures, and 
in his use of Oriental records endeavors to discriminate be- 
tween such as are strictly historical and those that are 
legendary or purely mythological and fabulous. He shows 
good sense as well as a generous spirit in his tribute to the 
late George Smith, to whom he was largely indebted for 
some of his most important facts, and in this he is unlike 
some recent writers who are disposed to ignore that master 
in Assyrian studies, or to use his labors without proper ac- 
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knowledgment. Besides copies of several inscriptions and 
two or three maps or plans which are useful, the reader will 


| an irresistible simplicity and genuineness pervading all his 


find here a large amount of concise information respecting | 


the Deluge, the cities of Nimrod, Ur of the Chaldees, Egypt, 
Solomon and his times, the relation of Assyria and Babylonia 
to Palestine, and many other topics in which the Bible stu- 


dent is specially interested, and with regard to which he is | 


grateful for any light which scholars can derive from the 
recovered records of the past. 


Blessed Saint Certainty. By the author of ‘‘ His Majesty 
Myself.” (Roberts Bros.) Mr. Baker’s last novel contains 
all the elements of power and faults of construction that 
have marked its predecessors. It is strong in characteriza- 
tion and weak in plot. It devotes pages to conversations 
which are quite irrelevant to the progress of the story, and 
dismisses in a paragraph events which are important links in 
its action. These who read it for the slender thread of nar- 
rative which it contains will be disappointed. As a study of 
human nature, however, and a testimony to the absolute cer- 
tainties which lie beyond our life, it is in these days of doubt 
both interesting and valuable. Mr. Baker is a close student 
of his fellow men, and especially of such as seem to display 
abnormal or contradictory traits. In the character of a man 
torn and tortured by the doubt whether there are any divine 
realities he finds a congenial subject, and one, it may be 
said, that is typical of a large class. It is not always clear 
what Mr. Baker is trying to tell us, for there are ellipses in 
his philosophy and in his interpretations of character, as 
there are in his plot, but there is enough in the book that 
is suggestive to make it worth close reading, and to make 
it helpful, moreover, to those who are harrassed like Ross 
Urwoldt. : 

Life and Education of Laura D. Bridgman. By Mary 
Swift Lamsen. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The first edition 
of this work has been sold, and the above is a reprint from 
the old plates which the publishers bought from Mr. Bick- 
nell. The errors and, short-comings of the first edition 
have been repeatedly pointed out, but we fail to detect the 
change of even a word in the present volume. The author 
failed to use the voluminous diaries which Dr. Howe encour- 
aged Laura to keep for many years, and which are far more 
valuable for every psychological purpose than the daily 
record of her teachers. Everything is as bald and pragmatic 
as possible, except the record of the religious experience, 
concerning which there is abundant reason for saying that 
Dr. Howe’s position is not justly stated. The volume could 
not fail to be interesting and profitable, but the author 
deserves extremely little credit for it. Dr. Park, of Andover, 
writes a suggestive introduction of thirty pages. It is greatly 
to be desired that a careful and scientific investigation of 
this remarkable case be made by competent observers. This 
desideration Dr. Howe felt, and before his death had planned 
a detailed study of the various psychological phenomena of 
his famous patient and pupil. His successor and son-in-law, 
Dr. Anagnos, will soon attempt such a work. 

A Matter of Fact Girl. By Theo. Gift. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) It is only once in a while even in these days of fiction 
that a thoroughly good and interesting novel is published. 
Such a one is the latest story by the author of “‘ Pretty Miss 
Pellew,” who has achieved a second success not inferior to 
his (or her) first. The tale concerns the fortunes of a young 
Northumbrian girl, who is companion to her grandmother—a 
shrewish old woman—and while at asummer resort in the 
English lake district excites by her unfriended condition the 
interest and pity of a manly naval officer—also a guest at the 
hotel. The story of their acquaintance, which, although the 
man is still mourning an unsuccessful suit, soon ripens on his 
part into love, is very naturally and delicately told; while 
the situations which it introduces are managed with a good 
deal of dramatic power. We have not read in a long time 
anything more clever than the story which Berry relates to 
Comyn of his own heroism, and the disclosure which he in- 
voluntarily makes that he is the subject of her enthusiastic 
praise. Altogether the book is charmingly fresh, healthful, 
and entertaining, and offers a refreshing contrast to the 
morbid anatomy in which so many of our novel writers de- 
light to indulge. 

The History of a Mountain. By Eliseé Reclus. Translated 
from the French by Bertha Ness and John Lillie. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) The plan of this book is original, and 
in the opening chapter cleverly invests with a romantic and 
personal character what otherwise might prove wearisome 
and didactic. The author in the beginning depicts himself as 

esad, downcast, weary of life; his hopes frustrated ; deserted 
by false friends; the world and mankind repulsive to him. 
In this mood he seeks the mountains and the companionship 
of a solitary shepherd, under whose influence, and that of 
time and nature, like the imprisoned nobleman of Picciola, 
his views of life become gradually less pessimistic, and he is 
led to study the creations about him. The results of his re- 
searches form the remaining chapters of the book, which 
under the various headings of ‘‘ Rocks and Crystals,” ‘‘ Fos- 
sils,” ‘“‘Landslips, ‘‘Avalanches,” ‘‘Glaciers,” ‘‘Cretins,” ‘‘Cli- 
mate,” ‘‘Mountain-Worship,” and similar titles, offer all that 
could besaid of mountains within unscientific limits. The book 
is one that, takén up formomentary amusement, will be likely 
to excite interest and retain attention to the close, offering no 
new facts of scientific research, but serving old ones in a novel 
and entertaining way. 

Sermons on the Christian Year. By the late Francis E. 
Lawrence, D.D. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Company.) These thirty-six sermons are prefaced by a brief 
sketch of the writer, who was a much-loved member of Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s large family of sons in the Lord. On the 
founding of St. Luke’s Hospital, Muhlenberg’s great life- 
work, Dr. Lawrence, then a youth of singularly gentle pres- 
ence and spirit, was made his successor in the Church of the 
Holy Communion in this city. The great and rare grace of 
humility joined with the glowing energies of a most loving 
heart were the secrets of this life and ministry. There was 








ministrations, whether in the multiplied activities of his par- 
ish or the constant ministrations of the chancel. 
mons are full of this beautiful life, and they breathe a relig- 
ious faith that lies far beyond reach of 
perplexities and the cheap allurements of professional elo- 
quence. They seem specially valuable for home and private 
reading, and would richly serve the lay reader in congrega- 
tions without pastors. To the multitudes who knew and 
loved the preacher this volume will prove a very precious 
token of remembrance. 

Shadows of Shasta. By Joaquin Miller. (Chicage: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) This story is written in Mr. Miller’s 
powerful style with fine dramatic effect. It isa picture of 
Indian wrongs drawn by one who is evidently thoroughly 
acquainted with his work. 
Shasta, in Oregon. 
girl, suffers many hardships in escaping from the Indian 
she and her brother having been outcasts nearly all 


These ser- 


controversial 


The scene is laid near Mount 


agents : 
the early part of their lives in consequence. She falls in 
love with a half-breed Indian, and as her affection is returned 
for a time she is happy. The Indian, after a free and roving 


The heroine, a wild uncultivated Indian | 


life in the woods, is taken by the Indian agent to the Indian | 


Reservation and dies for lack of proper air and food. 
heroine is treated in the same manner and is only saved 
from death by being taken back to the free mountain air. 
Her only friend takes her back, thinking her dead, that he 
may bury her. She revives after reaching her old home. In 
the lives of these two many truths are woven which assert 
themselves beyond dispute. Mr. Miller’s style is earnest and 
interesting but lacks moderation and proportion 

Hours With the Bible. By Cunningham Geikie, D. D. (New 
York: James Pott.) We should be glad so to commend this 
work as to induce many to read it. It has a value much 


higher than many of the works which issue from our relig- 


ious publishing houses. It conveys solid information in 
readable and interesting form. The common reader can get 
from it a light greatly helpful to his knowledge of the Script- 
ures so far as concerns the period from Adam to the end of 
the patriarchal line. This illustrative light is cast on the 
sacred page from all available sources—from geography, 
ethnology, history and monumental records and physical 
science ; and though carefully avoiding a bewildering show 
of learning, has evidently been gained only by faithful and 
wide research. The results of recent investigations are given. 
The attractive and interesting style will be recognized by the 
multitudes who have read the same author's ** Life of Christ.” 
One sueh book in a Sunday-school library would be worth— 
for the older scholars—more than a hundred of the feebly 
pious novelettes so much in vogue. 

The Palace Beautiful ; or, Sermons to Children. By Will- 
iam Wilberforce Newton. (New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers.) This volume, by a writer well known to our read- 
ers as a contributor to these columns, forcibly illustrates the 
higher law of spiritual heredity, inasmuch as few men have 
written so directly and lovingly to children as his father, Dr. 
Richard Newton. This is a fresh and fascinating venture in 
an illimitable field. Finding his key-note in the grand Bun- 
yan allegory, Mr. Newton with evident relish approaches the 
little people, without writing down to their level, in a spirit 
of genuine sympathy, with unflagging vivacity, and with 
language of such transparent quality and so charged with 
loving purpose that he will certainly gather and hold his con- 
gregation. Jean Paul said, *‘I love God and little children,” 
and Mr. Newton is clearly one of that privileged number who 
have discovered the larger, deeper delight of ministering 
among them in the love of God and little children. 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. By John James 
Piatt. (Cincinnati: W. E. Dibble.) Mr. Piatt has given in 
his ‘Idyls and Lyrics” a complete pen-picture of the differ- 
ent scenes of Western life. Among the more prominent of 
these are ‘‘ The Pioneer’s Chimney,” ‘‘ The Mower in Ohio,” 
and * Fires in Illinois.” ‘‘ The Mower in Ohio” is one of the 
finest in the book—an old man whose sons have gone to the 
war and left him to mow alone in his fields. A whole life 
history is put in a few stanzas, the pathetic and heroic mingle 
and few can read without a mist in the eyes. Western life 
is here portrayed so vividly that one can almost see the 
grain as it waves on the sultry breeze, and the whole volume 
is equally attractive. 

Echoes of Halfa Century. By William Pitt Palmer. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This volume, as the title im- 
plies, is a collection of poems written by Mr. Palmer during 
the past half century, published in various journals, and now 
for the first time published in book form. The first poem in 
the book and also the longest is entitled ‘‘The Cierk’s 
Dream.” 
woodland home” of the clerk is very vivid and beautiful, 
but the chief beauty of the poem is the easy melodious rhyme 
in which the story is told. Many of these poems have be- 
come widely known, and especially do we note those written 
during the war, and the short one entitled ‘‘ The Smack in 


School.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Emerson has just passed another birthday, his 78th. 
—Miss Foster’s life of Deak has been translated into Hun- 


| garian. 


—A society has been formed at Calcutta for the encourage- 


| ment of Bengali literature. 





—Julian Hawthorne is about to publish a new novel under 
the title of ‘‘ Fortune’s Fool.” 

—R. Worthington is about to bring out new editions of the 
Commentaries of Albert Barnes. 

—Capt. Mayne Reid has written a new story, and ‘The 
Free Lances” is its name. It is a romance of Mexico. 

—The Boston * Herald” is printing some San Antonio, 


Texas, letters from the Rev. W. H. H. Murray, late of Bos- 


ton. 
—A memorial to Lord Beaconsfield at Hughenden is pro- 


The | 





posed, in the shape of completing and decorating the parish 
church. 

Mr. George P. Lathrop is going to Europe. The “ Literary 
World” says to write up Spain for ‘* Harper's Mouthly.” 
We doubt not he will do it well. 

—The ** Wilderness Cure,” published by William Wood & 
Co., of this city, tells the story of the cure ofa consumptive 
by out-of-door life inthe Adirondacks. 

J. W. Bouton has issued the ‘Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Paris Salon of 1881." It is a very interesting work, full 
of reproductions of charming compositions. 

—Mr. Burdette, the funny man of the * 
eye, 


surlington Hawk- 
is winding up a very profitable lecture season, and 
roing to Massachusetts to spend his money. 

—London is opening its eyes over a copy of the Sunday 
edition of the ‘“‘New York Herald,” with its twenty-eight 
pages, comprising not less that 168 columns. 
of the late Emile de Girardin, the noted 
aris journalist, will contest his will and claim half his prop- 
erty 


—The widow 


She separated from him many years ago. 

-Jefferson Davis has gone to Canada, so as, by being on 
English ground, to secure English copyright for his new 
work, ** The History of the Southern Confederacy.” 

—Irving’s pen and papers remain on his desk at Sunnyside 


just as he left them for the last time. So did Theodore 


| Parker’s until the death of his widow a few weeks ago. 


The description that is given of nature and “the | 


The revised New Testament has been published by Har- 
pers in the Franklin Square Library, and by Munro in the 
Seaside Library. There is no reason why any one should be 
without a copy of the Revision. , 

The English Free Traders are sending copies of Mongre- 
dien’s ** History of the Free Trade Movement in England ” for 
free distribution inthis country. A capital little hand-book 
it is on a most important subject. 

Grant Allen, reviewing the last book of extracts from 
Thoreau’s Journal, ‘‘ Early Spring in Massachusetts,” calls 
it “* exasperating,” for the disfigurement of its every page by 
its author’s intense self-consciousness. 

Professor White, of Harvard, and Professor Packard, of 
Yale, are coéperating in a new edition of the Greek authors, 
which will be brought out by Ginn & Heath, of Boston. 
There will be two forms—one with, the other without notes. 

Mr. R. H. Shepherd, who has done so much work of the 
kind, has just completed a ‘ Bibliography of Carlyle,” which 
goes greatly into detail, and enumerates trifling letters and 
scattering contributions to journals as well as more impor- 
tant works. 

—The whole of the new edition of Poole’s “Index to 
Periodical Literature,” is expected to be in the hands of the 
printer before the end of the year, but it will occupy about a 
twelvemonth in passing through the press, since it is to make 
an octavo of 1200 pages. 

—Mr. Edward King, in his latest letter to the ‘‘ Evening 
Post,” says that the second part of Mr. Taine’s “ Origins of 
Contemporary France” is out, and is likely to receive a 
mingled verdict—of praise for its fidelity, and of censure for 
the blackness of its picture. 

—Sir George W. Cox has written a sort of half-way book 
between his ‘‘Manual of Mythology” and his ** Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations.” He calls it an ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Science of Comparative Mythology and Folklore.” It isa 
pleasant book to read, and a useful one to own, 

—Mr. Alcott, who has been taking an extensive trip at the 
West, and who has everywhere been affectionately greeted 
not only for his own sake but because he is the father of the 
author of ‘‘Littlke Women,” says that he has been riding 
through the West on the ‘ Little Women’s chariot.” 

~A good handbook for students of Isaiah is Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne’s new translation of that Prophet, with commentary 
and appendices, published by C. Kegan Paul & Co. of 
London. The author is an accomplished Hebrew scholar, 
and the book is the result of the labor of many years. 

—We do not know exactly how the Boston ‘* Transcript” 
will be able to get along without its editor, Mr. William A. 
Hovey, who has filled that post so ably and acceptably so 
many years. He has retired to take the charge of anew com- 
mercial paper in the same city. Alas! no more ‘‘ causerie”’ 
in its pleasant columns. 

—Dr. Alexander Robert’s ‘‘Companion to the Revised 
New Testament,” giving the reasons and authority for many 
of the changes introduced by the Revision Committee, has 
been published by I. K. Funk & Co., of this city, in the 
Standard Series; and is therefore obtainable by all who are 
interested, at a merely nominal price. 

—Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Voltaire” is one of the most enter- 
taining of recent American works, whatever we may think of 
the subject or of the way in which it has here been treated. 
We have never had before anything like so large and careful 
a portrait of the man and of his time. It has been Mr. Par- 
ton’s work for many years. 





—The ‘“‘ Art Amateur ” is as brilliant and valuable as ever. 
Every issue is crowded with art matter of the best quality, 
and no one who wants to keep fully informed of what is 
going on in the art world can afford to be without it. The 
June number contains, among many other excellent things, 
sketches of Percy and Leon Moran, sons of Edward Moran. 

—The Rey. John W. Haley, of Andoyer, Mass., the author 
of that very ingenious and useful book ‘‘ The Discrepancies 
of Scripture,” has written a new work on ‘“‘ The Hereafter of 
Sin ’—an attempt to show what that hereafter will be, and 
to answer certain questions and objections concerning it. 
The public may be sure of a wise and scholarly essay. Mr. 
Draper, of Andover, is the publisher. 

—Dr. J. Monro Gibson’s ‘‘The Mosaic Era,” in press by 
| A. D. F. Randolph & Co., is an attempt to combine the ex- 
pository and topical methods of Biblical interpretation with 
a view to an exhibition of the perspective of history. These 
studies of the Mosaic records bid fair to be interesting and 
| profitable, but they should be taken in connection with Rob- 

ertson Smith’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Old Testament,” just pub- 

lished by the Appletons. 
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THE AMERICAN PURCHASING COM- 
PanyY. 

A new enterprise which has just 
started in New York is the American Pur- 
chasing Company, which, as its prospectus 
states, aims to place the purchasing facilities 
of this city at the disposal of parties residing 
at a distance, that they may secure all the 


advantages without the trouble or expense of | 
a trip to New York to select such goods as | 


they may need and buy them understandingly. 
Mr. J. B. Davis, the Manager of the company, 
has a practical business eaperience, besides 
having a personal acquaintance with a num- 
ber of mercantile houses, and is able to pur- 
chase goods intelligently and at low prices. 


The business of the company is divided into | 


several departments; namely, drygoods, 
shopping, inquiry, books and stationery. 
Each department is under the care of an ex- 
perienzed person, the millinery and shopping 
department being in charge of experienced 
ladies. Mr. Davis refers to a number of 
prominent New York citizens as evidence of 
his responsibility. Catalogues will be for- 
warded on application tothe company at their 
headquarters, 196 Broadway, New York. 


BURT’S SHOES. 

Nothing adds more to one’s personal ap- 
pearance than a well fitting gaiter or shoe, 
which does not deform the foot while at the 
same time it presents its outline to advantage. 
It is not necessary that the shoe shall be 
shapeless in order that it shall be comfortable, 
and it is the art of a skillful shoemaker to 
combine in the manufactured article both 
comfort and grace. Among the shoe manu- 
facturers in this vicinity there are none who 
have won amore favorable reputation than 
Messrs. E. D. Burt & Co., whose headquarters 
are at 287 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. This 
firm have been the recipients of numerous 
medals at the various World’s Fairs; having 
received one at Vienna, our own Centennial 
and at the Paris Expositions of 1867 and 1878. 


They sell every variety of foot covering for | 


ladies, gentlemen and children, and in various 
styles to suit the purchaser’s taste. Their 
illnstrated price list and catalogue, which | 
gives specific directions for self-measurement, 
will enable customers to order from a distance | 
with the guarantee of a perfect fit. 


ROTH'S PA TEN T CORSET. 
A fashion writer says: 
shown an improvement in corsets which 
must certainly commend itself to ladies whose 
corsets break down at the sides; it does en- 
tirely away with the use of side steels, which 
are so apt to tear the clothing and lacerate 
the flesh; an extra piece of Coutille is stitched 
on the sides, forming another row of pockets 
which are boned the same as the body of the 
corset. This naturally makes a stronger and 
at the same time more pliable support than if 
side steels were used. In shape and appear- 
ance we consider it quite equal to any French 
or English make, while the price, $1.25, is far 
below either for a similar article; it is known 
as Roth’s Patent Double Bone Corset, and al- 
though only recently introduced is already 
quite popular.” 
Look OUT FoR COUNTERFEITS.—There are many 


imitations and but one genuine Corn Remover. %5 
cents ES 

Gray Harms are Honorasie, but their ma- 

ture appearance is annoying. Parker's Hair sam 

is popular for cleanliness and promptly restoring 

youthful color. te see 
o Dan win--iemaan Come Remover is harmless, | 
My Nn en 2% cents. Sold by druggists. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN A STORE. 

Among the improvements in stores on the 
West Side of the city are those just completed 
by Messrs. Wade & Cumming. clothiers, at the 
corner of Eighth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. The front of this commodious store 
has been entirely changed and dressed in a 
handseme coat of paint. Lurge windows of 
heavy French plate-glass, the 
upper portions with cathedral glass, look out 
on the street, and in the evening seven large 
chandeliers in Queen Anne style shed a brill- 
iant light upon the patterns of every style of 
spring and summer goods tastefully arranged 
in the windows and piled up on the 
and counters. 


MC REERY 


Persons who may be furnishing their coun- 
try houses for the summer will do well to ex- 
amine the stock of lace curtains displayed by 
Messrs. James McCreery & Co., corner of 

| Broadway and 11th street, in their upholstery 
|department. The designs which they offer 
are novel and tasteful, and the quality of the 
goods may be relied upon. Messrs. McCreery 
|& Co. are also announcing all silk foulard 
| which have been marked at the low 
5.00. Large reductions 


decorated in 


shelves 


& CO.~ 


| dresses, 
} 


| price of $15.00 and $2 


have been made in other lines of goods, and 
there is no establishment where ladies can 


find more stylish garments at low prices. 


EHRICHS QUARTERLY. 

Messrs. Ehrich & Co. have issued the sum- 
mer number of their ‘‘ Fashion Quarterly,” 
which contains the usual literary miscellany 
from various well-known and popular writers. 
The ** Quarterly” is enriched, as usual, with 
a variety of cuts representing the various 
| goods sold by this house, by the aid of which 
satisfactory purchases may be made without 
visiting the store. 
many as to confuse the reader, and will be 
found a valuable aid in the selection and mak- 
ing up of goods. 


| A Great BARGAIN in guns is offered by € 
Folsom, for thirty years a. well-known New 
York gun dealer. 


A SmooTtTH COMPLEXION can be had by every 
lady who will use Parker's Ginger Tonic. For 
promptly rerulating the liver and kidneys and puri- 
tying the blood there is nothing like it, and this is 


gives a rosy bloom to the cheek. See notice. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 
—Mrs. Garfield is steadily improving. 
—The population of London is now 2,814,57 
—Mount Vesuvius is again in an eruptive 
mood. 

—The West Point examinations were held 
last week. 

—Andrew Johnson's heirs are disputing 
over his property. 

~—One half the Turkish troops in Thessaly 
have been sent to Tripoli. 

—1,000 German stocking-weavers are pre- 
paring to emigrate to this country. 

—Chicago is to have musical festivals after 
the manner of New York and Cincinnati. 

—The Ear] of Rosebery is spoken of as a 
possible British Minister at Washington. 

—The American Institute of Mining Engi- 
| neers held a meeting at Staunton, Va., May 
| 80th. 
—The report that the remains of William 











denied. 

—London complains of being inadequately 
| cleaned. Dirt seems to be an international 
disease just now. 

—The American Institute of Instruction 
| will hold its annual meeting at Saint Albans, 
| Vt., July 5th-8th. 

—Joseph Sabin, the well-known bibliopole 
and bookseller, died at his home in Brooklyn 
last Sunday night. 

—The star route investigation goes forward, 
and is causing some consternation in the Post 
Office Department. 

—Twenty-six Frenchmen, belonging to the 
Department of ‘the Inspection of Telegraphs, 
have been massacred in Algeria. 

—Edwin Booth’s social career has touched 
high water mark in London, Eng. He dined 
with the Prince of Wales, June 3d. 


The pictures are not so) 





Merite, in recognition of his attainments as a 
Sanscrit scholar. 

—Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the most 
popular contributors to The Christian Union, 
has been asked to deliver a poem at the Gro- 
ton centennial celebration. 

—Minister Andrew D. White received a 
farewell dinner before leaving Berlin. <A 
large number of distinguished German scholars 
and publicists were present. 

—The president has appointed Addison 
Brown, of the firm of Stanley and Brown, of 
this city, United States District Judge in the 
place of Judge Choate resigned. 

—There is a bill before the German Reich- 
stag for the purpose of protecting the sing- 
ing birds of Italy, Germany and Austria. 
Birds fare better than men in Europe. 

—A new Telegraph Company has filed 
articles ot association in Albany. It is to 
have acapital of $10,000,000, and to be callea 
the International Telegraph Company. 

—Seven armed tramps invaded a freight 
train the Erie road near Olean station 
early last Friday morning, beat the conduc- 
tor, fired at several other men and were finally 
captured. 

—It looks as if every body were going yacht- 
ing this summer. All the builders are buay, 
and it is said that a week ago 247 yachts were 
drawn up on the beach at South Boston at the 
saine time. 

—Who says that the English race lacks 
faith? There was a meeting in London last 
week of the Confederate bondholders, and 
they actually agreed to pay an assessment of 
one shilling on $500. 

—The new Italian Ministry, with Depretis as 
premier, has presented its programme to the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies. Electoral re- 
form and the reorganization of the army are 
among the immediate objects of the 
cabinet. 

—Secretary Blaine and Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton have arranged a settlement of the out- 


on 


new 


jrages upon American fishermen at Fortune 


the reason why it so guts, removes pimples and | 
| the small boy. | 


Bay. The British government is to pay 
£15,000, which will be distributed among the 
sufferers. 

—The snake wagon attached to Barnum’s 
Menagerie was run away with in Salem last | 
week and its contents scattered along the 
street, to the horror of the middle-aged and 
elderly citizen and the intense excitement of 


—The great composer, Wagner, cares s0 | 


| little for abuse and has become so accustomed | 


| to it that he has published a dictionary con- | 


| taining all the various slanderous and dispar- | 


| drove to the place of coronation in a carriage 


Penn are to be removed to this country is | * 


aging terms which have been used concerning 
him and his works. 
—The new king and queen of Roumania 


resembling a basket of flowers. They are 
more fortuuate than some of their brother 
rulers, for royalty in Europe to-day does not 
generally mean roses. 

—James H. Marr, Chief clerk in the Post 
Office Department in Washington, celebrated 
his 50th anniversary of service in that depart- 
ment June Ist. He received the congratula- 
tions of a great number of officials, from 
Postmaster-General James down. 

—‘* The old version 1s good enough for me,” 
remarked Mrs. Brown sententiously. They 
had been speaking of the New Testament. 
** Yes,” replied her new visitor, casting her 
eyes at the well-preserved copy at her elbow ; 
it makes just as good a table ornament.”— 
{Boston Transcript. 

—There was a dreadful crisis in Pittsburgh 
last week, when the domestic servants struck 
just about dinner time. What added to the 
‘orrors ef the occasion was the fact that a 


| large number of the Delegates to the Presby- 


—The Anti-clerical conference closed its in- | 


decent sessions at Paris recently by a parody 
on the Lord’s Prayer recited by a little girl. 

—The public debt melted away to the extent 
of $11,150,721 last month. That was a genuine 

| spring thaw which we hope will be kept up all 
summer. 

—An open switch on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road near Trenton threw a train of cars off 
the track last week, severely injuring a dozen 
or more persons. 


terian Assembly were expected to dine at 
various houses in the city. 

—TuHE GLorRiovus FutuRE.—Lady Customer 
(come to buy a picture or two)—‘ Yes, the | 
fact is, we are furnishing, and want some- 
thing that will match the draperies; and, in 
fact, something of an enduring nature.” 
Husband—** Ya’as, ya’as, to be sure! Some- 
thing that will wash.”—[Judy. 

—Louis Kossuth, who is now living in Italy 
with his unmarried sons, is quoted as saying : 
‘“*T am literally a man without a country, 
yet what man ever loved his country more ?” 
In a letter to a correspondent of the ** Boston 
Transcript” he speaks pathetically of ‘my 
dear native land, alas! nof my home.” 

—Mr. Lorillard’s horse Iroquois has added 
to the present splendors of American reputa- 
tion abroad by winning the Derby. Nothing 
now remains in the way of foreign triumphs 
but that some American should secure the 
vacant leadership of the Tory party. Perhaps 


the citizens of this State could suggest a name. | 


M. De Lesseps, desiring some other occu- 


—Professor Whitney, of Yale College, has | pation than that afforded by his enterprise at | 
| been appointed a knight of the Ordre Pour le | Panama, has taken a contract to cut a ship 
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canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, thus 
uniting the -Egean Sea and the Gulf of 
Corinth, the work to be completed in five 
years. The successful accomplishment of 
this undertaking will be a great advantage to 
Greece. 

—Stephanie and Rudolph are delighting 
their loyal subjects by their kind and pleasant 
ways. The Prince’s cleverness and his easy 
and manly manner make him a favorite with 
all classes, while his pretty little bride is much 
commended for the fashion in which she per- 
forms her public duties. She looks a thorough 
Queen, and plays her part as if she had long 
been accustomed to it, and had not just left 
the nursery 

HORSFORE’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 

I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a severe. 
case of nervous prostration ; was pleased with 
the result. I shall prescribe it hereafter with 
a great deal of confidence. 

DetTrRoIT, Mich. A. G. 


BisseLyi, M.D. 


BOOKS OF THE WEER. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooma of this paper will be acknowl 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will oo fer a favor by promptly a dvising vs of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 

INTERNATIONAL News Co., N. Y. 
“ London Graphic.” 
* London Illustrated News.’ 
Cuas. SCRIBNER'S Sons, 


“ Work and Play.” 


N. ¥. 


By Horace Bushnell 


“Chips from a German Workshop.” By F. Max 
Muller, A.M. » 

* Moral Uses of Dark Thing Hy Horace Bush- 
nell. 


J.B. Lipeincorr & Co 
* Eternal Purpose.” 
** Mrs. Geoffrey.’ 

MACMILLAN & Co, 
“The Roman Poets of the 


Republic By Sellar. 


“ Non-Miraculons Christianity.” By Dr. G. Sal- 
mon. 
“The Library.” By A. Lang. 
SAMUEL BaGsTeER & Sons, 


“Records of the Past.” 


AMERICAN 8S. S. UNION, 
* Through the Winter.’ 
A. D. F. RANvoLrH & Co., 400 Bway, New York. 


“Faith, Doubt and Evidence.” By Cheever. 


BIBLE BANNER ASSOCIATION. 
By J. H. 


MUNRO, 17 Vandewater St. 


* Bible 


GEO. 


Terminology.” Pettingell. 

» N. Y. 
(Seaside Library 

“ Matrimony.” By W. E. Norris. 

PAMPULETS, Ere. 

Catalogue of Wa 

Agri 


PERLODICALS, 
Monthly, 
Journal of 


The Popular Science 


bash College, The the American 


| cultural Association. 
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Loparalive \ i Testauuell. 


edition uf the New Testainent that contains the OLD 
and the NEW VERSIONS side by side. We have 
carefully prepared such an eclition, of convenient 
size, and now offer it to the public. Ministers, Sun- 
day-school teachers, scholars, and in fact every one 
who reads the New Testament at all, wants this com- 
parative edition of the Revised New Testament. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


This is the most popular and best selling edition 
of the New Testament published. [tis bought as 
soon as seen. You can secure a good list of sub- 
scribers among your friends. You can make money 
by canvassing for it in the evenings. ‘Take an 
agency atonce. ‘This is the cheapest as wel! as the 
best edition offered to the public. For 81.50, 
which is the price of the work in cloth binding, we 
will send you the Comparative New Testament 
with a Canvassing Book free. Send for terms and 
state what territory you will canvass. Address 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
“* There are Four Gospels, nit only one life.” 


Tue Gospet History. 


A continuous Narrative woven from tne text of the 
four Evangelists. With Norws, original and selected, 
and numerous INDEXES and REFERENCES. By JAMES 
. LyMaAN ABBoTT, D.D. 


l6mo, 848 pages. Cloth, red edges, $1.75. 


‘*A unique, compact and interesting mode of ex- 

ry the substance of the Gospel history.” ev. 
Kendrick, D.D., Pras. of Greek, Roc! 

t ka 

** The notes are valuable and suggestive . . 
serve 4 purpose that nothin else will with which I am 
acquainted.”—[{ Kev. Chas. F. Robinson, New York. 

**A compact, well written, a and to the 
S. S. worker useful volume.—{Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
Supt. Instruction, Chautauqua Lake 8. 8S. Assembly. 

** Of all the works of its class, undoubtedly the best 
for popular use. We unhesitatingly commend it.” 
(Boston Traveller. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 


will 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New Yerk. 
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Prof. Robertson Smith's Great Work 
on the Old Testament. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


IN THE 
JEWISH CHURCH: 
Tirelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 
with Notes. 
BY 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH M.A., 
Recently Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis of the 
Old Testament, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 


1 vol., 12moe. Cloth, $1.75. 


From “ The Christian World” ( London), 
Speaking after mature deliberation, we pro- 
nounce Professor Robertson Smith’s book on 


Biblical Science one of the 
that has appeared in our time. 
branch of the Protestant Church, and especially in 
all Free Churches, its publication ought to be hailed 
with satisfaction and thankfulness. From the first 
we have felt and said that Professor Smith occupied 
a peculiar position—one which it was easy to mis- 


most important works 
Throughout every 


conceive-—one which required elucidation so ample 
and so precise that it was practically impossible to 
explain it in a single speech or a single article. The 
elucidation called for is in this volume. It justifies, 
in a convincing and conclusive manner, what we 
have from first to last maintained regarding him— 
namely, that he was engaged in an enterprise au- 
spicious to the Christian Church; that he was not 
assailing the faith, but fortifying it ; that he was not 
surrendering the truth to critical science, but prov- 
ing to Christains that infidelity, if it wants weapons 
against Revelation, must go elsewhere than to the 
masters of Hebrew scholarship. We have no 
doubt that infidelity of every color, 
so dexterously, will try 
well-meaning 


using those 
to 
hound but 
deeply-mistaken ministers and members of the Free 
Church of Scotland who believe that, by depriving 
him of his chair, they will do God service; but we 
have good hope that these tactics will fail. Hitherto, 
it was not unpardonable, in the ministers and mem- 
bers alluded to, to misunderstand Professor Smith. 
He has not abandoned one jot or one tittle of his 
principles, but he now for the first time states them 
comprehensively, and points out their natural and 
logical applications.” 


tactics which they ply 


on against him those 


For sale by all booksellers; 
paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3&5 Bonp STREET, New Yors. 


or sent by mail, post- 


NEW SUMMER NOVEL. 
NO LAGGARDS WE. 


By Ross Raymonp. 
FIFTH THOUSAND IN ONE WEER. 

‘The story is peculiarly pleasing, and has a brilliant 
accompaniment of dialogue, character sketching, 
and graphic description. —{¢ Jommercial. 

The characters are cleverly drawn and individual-" 
ized.—{ Baltimore American. 

Price, cloth, 81; paper, 50 cents. 

Rug on receipt of 
Publisher. 
ark Place, New York. 





For sale everywhere, or-sent post- 
price. GEO. W. HARLA 
No. 19 P: 





Attention |! Sunday Schools, 


t?” 48 Pages of the richest gems of 8. S. 
songs have been added to 8S. W. Straub’s 
Popular 8S. 8S. singing book, 


MOK NIN Great 


ODIES! 
RICHEST 
SENTIMENT! 
q 5 5 
PRIC ‘E U pe A 
oe 00 PER ae: NDEED. 


camer, [J THT! ee 


This places it far oe all others in the Quan- 
tity and Quality of both Words and Music! 
It is printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOU RTH LARGER 
Than those of other 8. 8. Singing Books. 
It_ would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adop 
ANY other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT! 


The addition ALONE is worth the price of 
the Book. 


poses free. Don't fail to send us 25 cents 
xy return mail a sample copy of this 


Most Superior Book. 


The Root & Sons Music Co., 


Specimen 
and receive 


LIGHT 
wo LIFE! 


Now look out for a rousing good new 


Sunday-School Song Book 


with the above title. The compiler, Mr. R. 
M. McIntosh, is well known to hundreds of 
thousands as one of the most successful pro- 
viders of sweet melodies and bright hymns 
Jor the great Sunday-School public. Our 
best writers and composers have contributed. 
The book has a beautiful title, is well print- 
ed, and is every way desirable. Send for 
specimen pages (free), or specimen copy, 
which is mailed for the retail price, 35 cents, 

Also juet published, THE BEACON LIGHT. 
(30 cts.) By TENNEY and HOFFMANN. And 
nearly ready, anew book by ABBEY and MUN- 


GER, making a trio of Sunday-School books that 
cannot be excelled. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


AN EDITION OF 


Words Only ot 
Good as Gold, 


in Board Covers, : at $10 per 100 Copies. 
ANY SUNDAY- SCHOOL “MAY NOW OBTAIN 


25 Books, Words and Masic, at 30c.8 7 50 
175 Books, Words Only, at 10c....... 17 50 


200 GUU Song Books for $20 00 00 


SMALLER QUANTITIES AT SAME RATES. 
Send for Specimen Copies. 
S? Hither Book sent post-paid, on receipt of price 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicage. 
76 East Ninth Street, New Vork. 
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Shakespeare - list with the immorte| 
, and w ive 
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B=" TE AC HE RS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of instructien, low or high, 
prom tly provided for Families, Scho Colleges. 
Yandidates’ New Bulletin maile ‘a for stamp. Ali 
skilled Teachers should have ’ 


‘Application Form 


. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M,, Secretar 
30 Eaet I4th St., ne ar U niversity Pi., &. ¥. 
INCKNEY?’ an AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 


ND TEACHERS 
1. Supplies Sc — sand Familes with 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents Schoo! Properties 
4. Furnishee Circulars 
Good Schools. 


Teachers 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, cor. Broadwz ay and Fourventh 
Street, New York 


GREENWICH ACADEMY. 

Usual] Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial Cotlere. Founded 1802. Both Sexes 
Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett ny, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand< 


portunities for salt wate r bathing and boating. Te rms 
moderate. Ors ne Sept ist. Catalogue free. REV. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, East Green- 


—_ R. I. Summe r boarding from July Ist to Aug. 


V ou NT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four 
4! years’ course@for women. Observatory, cab- 
inets, and art-gallery. Library of 10,000 volumes. 
Board and tuition #175 a year. Ad iress Miss Ward, 
Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Av. and 13th St. 


GRAND CEN 





‘TRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRA PREPARATIONS THIS 
SEASON FOR AN INCREASED VARIETY OF 


DINNNER and CHAMBER SETS: 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO COTTAGE WANTS, 
COMBINING ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PE- 
CULIARITY IN DECORATION, AND POPULAR 
ITY IN PRICE. 

GARDEN-SEATS, CONSERVATORY 
AND PIAZZA ORNAMENTS IN MORE STYI 
OF POTTERY THAN CAN BE FOUND ELS 
WHERE. OUR 


China and Class 


STOCK IS THE LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND OUR PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 







We are now prepared to furnish 


ROWINC, ATHLETIC, AND 


YACHTING 


Outfits in any Guten required. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION “GIVEN To ORDERS BY MAIL, 
AND CATALOGUES FORWARDED FREE 
UPON APPLICATION. 


R. HH. MACY & CO. 


GHO. Er. BATES, 
No. 325 GRAND ST., "NEW YORK. 
A tal card addressed as above, bearing your 
name and residence, is all that is necessary when 
writing for our New Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
This book is handsomely illustrated, and contains 
full and complete descriptions of many new and beay- 
tiful styles, both for 
BOOTS AND SHOES. Also, Ladies’ Fancy 
of every kind, such as Laces, Fringes, Worsteds, 
Trimmin; 3 in fact, a com lete assortment of No- 
tions. Also, a full line of Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
at very reanonable wrices. All especially ba ye by 
de for Sprin ummer. Our = a2 Amer 
Kid rin pauble Goat Button Boots for sy F- ag 
fully described in it; the sizes are as follows: 
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tion. Especially y recommend ‘‘OuR OwN MAKE” 
Gents’ Hand- ey Calfskin Shoes, warranted in 
every manner. Price $4.25 for either Button or nai 
rene to order for $4.75. This book also contain 
1] direetions for measuring the feet, 80 as to obtain 
fit. We sen nd Ladies’ Shoes to any pas 
the U. s. for 20 cts. ; including registering, 30 cents 
REMEMBER IT COSTS NOTHING to — ure this large 
and handsome Catalogue. It is sent free to any ad- 
dress. Write for it; it will be useful for reference 
even if vom don’t intend sending orders inmotietyy. 
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15 Cents per Copy, or 50 Cents 
per Year, 
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“SHOPPING GUIDE” EXTANT. 
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BROS., 
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Richfield Springs, Otsego Co., N.Y. 


| The American Hotel, entirely renovated and re 
| fitted and with additions of over 200 feet for new 
dining rooms, kitchens and laundry, opens June 25th. 
-articular attention has been given to making the 
aie and sanitary arrangement perfect, and the 
ot house is freshly painted and papered and has new 
4 “ne beds, and bedding, ete., throughout, and 
| will be when opened for business, in as perfect 
order, from attic to barement and cellars, as the 
| mont fastidious coul ld devire. It has 200 sleeping 
| apartments, in single, double and extra large family 
rooms, of which have a pleasant out'ook, are 
cheerful, Teations and handsomely furnished. 
| Richfield is noted for its curative springs, pure and 
invigorating air, charming drives ana * walks, de- 
lightful scenery, and the best of society. 
The American Hotel has the finest location in this 

beautiful village, and, with the improvements now 
| made, is most attractive, being opposite the park and 
rounds of the Spring House, to which its guests 
Fave free access at al] times. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 
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Mead & Co.’s Editions of the Revised New Testament. 
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Large 12mo, 1004 pages, well 
Price, $1 50 
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Old and the New Versions, as above, handsomely printed, with red line border, 


and suitably bound. 


Price, $2 50 
No effort has 


After careful reading by experienced proof-readers, each page has been collated with 
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The Home. 


‘SING US A SONG, O HOPE! 
By Mary BEATTIE. 
NING usa song, O Hope! 
Sing soft and low. 
Sweet bird, art thou, too, dead, 
Now that hot noon is overhead, 
And one by one, 
Ere set of sun, 
Our friends and lovers go ? 


C 


We heard thy voice at dawn 
Sing loud and clear; 
And then our hearts were gay. 
We knew not of the toilsome way; 
The courage strong, 
The patience long, 
We'd need ere night was near. 


Sing us a song, O Hope! 
One heartsome tune! 
Why should we strive for aught? 
Why for our lives take anxious thought? 
E’en like the grass 
Our glories pass, e 
The grave hides all so soon. 


Sing not to us of earth. 
Too small its seope ! 
Tell us of freer air ; 
Tell us of God’s own cure for care ; 
Of heaven’s fair heights, 
Its pure delights, 
Sing us a song, O Hope! 


Hark! ‘Tis thy voice once more— 
And strong and clear! 
It bears us as on wings, 
And in that blissful land it sings: 
With sound of psalms, 
With waving palms, 
Our white-robed saints appear. 


Sing on, O happy Hope, 
Thy dearest song! 
Far wafted from those hills 
There comes a breath to soothe our ills; 
To tell of home ; 
To whisper ‘*Come!” 
Nor doth the way seem long. 








FOR LOVE'S SAKE, 
N article in The Christian Union of March 20th, 
entitled ‘‘ Certain Notions Concerning Children,” 
by a mother, has elicited two protests. To avoid 
repetition we give parts of both. The subject is one 
on which there is truth on both sides, and both sides 
must be seen in order to see the whole truth. 
Messrs. Editors: 

I dispute the fact stated by your correspondent, that ‘‘every 
child born into the world healthy and hearty pays for itself 
many times over before the first score of years,” though I 
feel the matter of ‘‘ pay” very low ground for either parent 
or child to occupy. How about the numberless and varied 
accidents and ills of life which come repeatedly to these little 
ones—born well—very early in life, leaving them blind or 
deaf or weak-minded, their lovely little faces disfigured, their 
limbs distorted and their bodies stunted and dwarfed? Do 
they ‘‘pay”? Or when, before attaining ‘‘the first score of 
years,” they turn out badly, and at seventeen, eighteen or 
nineteen they are disobedient, disrespectful, dissolute, dissi- 
pated, in prison, reformatory institutions or the like, does 
this ‘‘ pay’? But, the world over, to these very children who 
are a constant care and sorrow to their parents, the love is 
none the less; even more tender and untiring. 

I also hold ‘‘ that to expect nothing from a child in way of 
affection and support as a duty” is not only assuming a false 
position with regard to the child but actually teaching and 
encouraging them in one of the worst vices known to man- 
kind: ingratitude. 

That a child should expect much from a parent, in love and 
tenderness and support, is only right and natural from the 
very dependence in which it is placed; but a parent has an 
equal right to the love and gratitude and, if necessary, sup- 
port of the children thus cared for. Where in God’s Word 
is there any teaching that for a moment leaves us to regard 
our children as ‘‘ sovereigns ’’? and what mother in her right 
senses would be willing to take the position of ‘‘ subject” to 
even her first-born ? 

It may be that some parents are exacting, and feel serious 
affront at any slipping away from parental guidance and dis- 
cipline, but these are the exceptional cases. The majority of 
parents love their children so well and so unselfishly as to 
ever make the best of circumstances and of marriages unfor- 
tunate in themselves, ill-timed and foolish, taking home the 
wandering sons, supporting and comforting the widowed and 
sometimes worse than widowed daughters, and following 
them to their life’s end with loving counsels and tenderest 
solicitude. 

If ‘‘the compensation ” for our life-long love and devotion 
to our children ‘‘is to be found in infancy and childhood,” 
then, in my humble opinion, the existence of every parent 
ought to cease upon their children’s attaining the first score 
of years—infinitely more desirable death, at this early period, 
than subjection to the indifference, inattention and ingrati- 
tude of children. Cc. L. H. 

BaLtrmmorsg, April 13, 1881. 


God gave the command, ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” not for any limited time, nor yet for the good of 
the child alone. He gave it because love and obedience 
must form the foundation of all true character, of all noble 
womanhood and manhood, and because from this source 

| must spring every other virtue, even that of veneration for 
God himself. He gave it that old age might not be tolerated, 
but cherished, loved and honored, and the child who has not 
been early taught to obey this holy precept has indeed been 

| deprived of its birthright, and will naturally fail to perceive 
that existence, the boon of an immortal soul, is its greatest 
blessing. 

The thought that a son must forsake his parents because 
he has formed new ties is truly dishonoring to the providence 

| of God and its all-embracing law oflove. So far from the 
| mother with common sense, of whom your correspondent 
speaks, trying to feel that it is all right for her son not even 
to write to her and feeling thankful to hear from him 
once in ayear, she has great cause to mourn over that son’s 
| want of gratitude and sympathy, and to tremble for that wife 
whose husband can so easily cast off his best and truest 
friend. 
| Instead ofa child not needing his parents after he has 
| reached mature age, he has then but learned to appreciate 
| them and to perceive that they must ever be in advance of 
him, showing him how to fight life’s battles, how to lay 
down the strife, how to descend the hill of life, and, finally, 
| 


how to die. He can but then appreciate that love which follows 
| him not{only to the altar, but spans the grave. Instead, then, 
| of teaching our children that they owe no duty to their 
| parents, let us rather teach them to love and honor them—to 
| protect their helplessness and dependence in old age as they 
| protected their helpless infancy, and thus fulfill the evident 
intention of the heavenly Parent, who has so beautifully 
mingled strength and weakness, old age and infancy, life and 
death, and the homes on earth with the home in heaven. 
Let every parent in duty to his child just deserve and then 
demand the respect, the attention, and if need be the sup- 
port of every child. The example held up to our people by 
‘the inmates of the Executive Mansion cannot be too loudly 
applauded nor too closely followed by the children of our 


land. A MorHer. 


BALTIMORE, April 14, 1881. 


These strong protests come partly at least from a 
misunderstanding of the case. Perhaps in the article 
referred to the matter was not well put, but the demand 
often made upon grown-up children by their parents 
in the sacrifice of home, business interests, and circum- 
stances very unreasonable. 
Within the circle of every individual’s acquaintance 
there are probably many adult people who are giving 
up much of their usefulness to gratify the wishes and 
often the whims of aged parents: that this is sometimes 
a noble sacrifice is very true, but that it should be 
demanded in payment of what has been done by the 
parent in childhood is utterly unreasonable. From the 
highest standpoint of Christly sacrifice one for another, 
child and parent alike must lay down life daily for 
each other. In the article referred to, it was not for a 
moment considered that a child growing up should 
treat a parent with indifference or carelessness, but 
that all devotion should be received by the parent as a 
free offering and accepted gratefully and lovingly, not 
as a debt due for favors given in the past. 

If any thing in the Christian Union should weaken 
the love and service which every disciple of Christ 
owes to every fellow man in different form, the first 
of which is the honor and devotion to the parent, 
it would be false to its duty and fail of its purpose. 
Its aim is to lift the labor, the toil, the disappoint- 
ment, the suffering which grown-up children perform 
and endure for the sake of their parents, from the low 
and mean position of a debt to a free offering. 

That father and mother are to be pitied whose child, 
however ‘‘disfigured” ‘‘distorted” ‘‘stunted” and 
“dwarfed,” has not a thousand times over repaid all 
that has ever been done for it. It is a serious question 
for every parent whose child at ‘seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, is disobedient, disrespectful, dissolute, dissi- 
pated, in prison,” whether this is not the pay, whether 
by evil tendencies inherited or developed by poor ex- 
ample and wrong precept the seed was not sown and 
cultivated which is bringing forth so wretched a har- 
vest—whether from the parent the wronged child may 
not demand his wrecked life. 

We wonder when we see what parents are that our 
children are as good as they are. To secure a devotion 
which shall last us eighty or ninety years, here, we are 
not to turn to the child demanding it, but by giving out 
of ourselves to owr parents and our friends make an ex- 
ample of loving sacrifice which our children shall 
delight to follow. Mothers have spent sleepless weeks 
watching over the little life which finally flickered out 
and died without having given a single intelligent sign 
of affection, whose soul would rise in indignation at the 
thought that one day of that little life was not incom- 
parably more than all the suffering, the pain, the 
anxiety, and the distress. The child whose face the 
mother never saw, whose voice she never heard, has 
given into her life a sweetness, a tenderness, a richness 
which years only deepen and increase; pay is not to 
be mentioned in so sacred a relation; and devotion of 


necessary to success is 








Messrs. Editors: | 





parent to child and child to parent is for love’s sake, 
not as compensation for service expected in the future 
or received in the past. 








DIRT AS A POISON. 


By Louist Fiske Bryson. 


‘ 

“7 E are accustomed to look upon dirt as a blemish, 
\ and wage an eternal warfare against it because 
dirt is unplgasant to the eye. Sometimes we vote it a 
serious nuisance, in our way and a cause of censure 
from the uncharitable. Society demands cleanliness, 
at least outwardly. Dirt is a great blemish, a nuisance 
indeed; it is more than that; it is a poison that we cat 
and breathe and sleep in, unconsciously and oftentimes 
unnecessarily. 

Two of the greatest purifiers may be had for nothing 
—fresh air and sunlight. Yet these are excluded from 
many homes with the utmost care. Even otherwise 
sensible people seem to be afraid of light. In dark and 
gloomy dwellings, the dirt which pollutes them cannot 
be seen; so dirt accumulates on dirt, until the mind 
soon learns to apologize for this condition, because 
gloom conceals it. When a house is dark and dingy, 
the air becomes impure, not only on account of the 
absence of light, but from the impurities there accumu- 
lated and hidden by darkness. Plants are placed in 
the window to receive light, air and sunshine; yet we 
deprive ourselves of all three, and cry out that we lack 
health and vigor. Light, and plenty of it, not only 
purifies things inanimate, but stimulates the brain. 
‘* Walk in the light” is good hygiene as well as sound 
theology. Darkness in the daytime makes the blood flow 
with less vigor and checks the beating of the heart, 
thereby inducing conditions that bring suffering and 
disease. Suppressing the light of day actually increases 
those maladies which feed on uncleanliness. Experi- 
ment proves that certain organic poisons, analogous to 
the poisons that propagate filth diseases, become abso- 
lutely innocuous when exposed to light. Better the 
heated glare of midsummer than the darkened rooms 
in vogue from the middle of June till the first of Sep- 
tember. The coolness of such rooms may seem refresh- 
ing; but the air, which stagnates, contains the germs 
of disease, germs none the less deadly because unap- 
preciable. 

Then as to the dirt we eat. Custom sanctions a 
peck ; more than that surely is vulgar. Many articles 
of food, notably oatmeal, rice, and other grains, as 
well as all dried fruits, are exceedingly dirty. They 
require careful inspection and much washing. The 
utensils for cooking them must be scrupulously clean. 
Porcelain-lined saucepans are excellent things to use 
for cooking grains and dried fruits. They may be set 
into iron vessels of boiling water, to prevent any possi- 
ble sticking or burning of the food. They may also be 
scoured with washing-soda, soap, and sand, and occa- 
sionally filled with water in which washing-soda has 
been dissolved, and put on to boil when the kitchen 
range happens to be free. Only by such vigilance in 
cleansing pots and pans, and washing dried fruit and 
grains, can the careful housekeeper and homekeeper 
succeed in banishing dirt, the poison, from the food 
eaten by her nearest and dearest. 

Any reference to the dirt we sleep in and the dirt 
we carry about seems almost indecorous. Yet so 
lamentable is the ignorance displayed upon this subject, 
it would be unwise for a warning voice to omit some 
hints concerning linen to be slept in and linen to be 
worn. When the little folks are dressed and down 
stairs in the morning, it is the duty of a careful mother 
to pull each article of bedding from every bed and 
expose it to the light and air. In the case of very 
delicate children, it would be a wise precaution to hang 
sheets and blankets outside on the clothes-line for 
several hours each day. If the air of winter chills them 
too much, the bedding might all be warmed by a fire 
before the bed is made up. A hair mattress is the most 
healthful and comfortable of any, and by far the 
cleanest. It should be turned over every day, and 
freely exposed to light and air. No bed can possibly be 
clean unless it is aired at least one hour every day. The 
slats and wood-work of the bedstead must be frequently 
dusted and properly cleansed at intervals. We pass a 
third of our lives in bed, so let us make the effort to 
ward off disease while there. Every article of clothing 
worn during the day should be discarded at night. 
Upon retiring, a complete change of garments is essen- 
tial to good health and peaceful sleep. Clothing worn 
during the day may be well*brushed, shaken or beaten, 
and hung up in some airy place, not in the sleeping- 
room if it can be avoided, for the atmosphere there 
should be kept pure and undisturbed. If allowed to 
remain in the bedroom, garments worn during the day 
may be hung over a chair by the window, which com- 
fort and cleanliness prompt us to open at night. An 
opposite window raised yery slightly will insure venti- 
lation. The bath is also a valuable sanitary measure 
when properly administered. There are some skins 
rendered positively unhealthy by too frequent bathing. 
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Friction with a dry towel will often serve a better pur- | 


pose for such cases than a bath. Soap and water, 


however, as arule, are safe antidotes to dirt and reli- | 


able remedies for daily use. 4 

Dirt is an arch enemy, whether as a blemish, a nui- 
sance, or, worse still, a poison. Our only immunity 
from this hydra-headed monster lies in the free admis- 
sion of fresh air and sunlight into our dwellings; in 
frequent sweeping, scrubbing and scouring; in care- 
fully cleansing food and all articles used in cooking ; 
and in airing thoroughly all clothing constantly used. 


Add to this the intelligent use of the bath; then we | 


have done what we could to keep dirt down. 








APOLOGIES. 
By Mrs. Cuartes T. Coins. 
Ns many of us have any call, with the Rev. 


| placidly gazing off at Borrioboola 


| Jellyby apologizing profusely would be 


Jonathan Edwards, to bring a microscope to | 


bear upon our inner man to detect our faults. With 
most of us our faults are like asparagus stalks, push- 


ing and dislodging everything before them as they | 
t ; . | 


burst out stiff-necked, fully set .and obstreperous. 
Just such a fault has reared its rampant head in my 
own particular garden patch of late: the habit of 
apologizing. 

I do not mean the brave acknowledgment of moral 
wrong—there is small need of warring against that 
healthful practice—but the cowardly effort to ward off 
the judgments of others. It is a habit that exceeds the 
“Yea! yea!” and ‘Nay! nay!” of straightforward 
simplicity, and comes in just where the sins of the 
Decalogue shade off into things unadvisable ; a habit to 
which a woman’s nature is an easier prey than a man’s, 
and which has come down to us, an innate tendency, 
from our grandmothers and our great-grandmothers. 
It rode about in the ark and was safely stranded on 
Mt. Ararat. It came over in the Mayflower, throve 
under the very nose of the Puritans, and is alive yet, 
possessed of as unwelcome a hardihood as a Canada 
thistle; a habit too humiliating, disloyal and deceitful 
for toleration. 

What is it but humiliating to place every chance 
acquaintance on the judgment seat and yourself in the 
criminal’s box and then humbly beg such chance ac- 
quaintances to pronounce upon you a sentence of ‘* Not 
guilty”? What is it but disloyal to one’s own self and 
one’s surroundings to go about the world setting forth 
and craving pardon for every defect? If your nose is too 
long it is too long, and everybody knows it. To apolo- 
gize from now on till you and your despised member are 
laid away togethcr will not make any one more chari- 
table to your ancestors for inflicting it on you, or less 
condescendingly pitiful for you that you have such an 
appendage. So, keep silent; let no one know but 
that you think your nose is all it ought to be. Be 
loyal to it. If you turn traitor and abuse your own 
nose, an organ that has been of life-long service to you, 
how can you look for anything but abuse from people 
who would not be inconvenienced if it were bitten off 
to-morrow ? Be equally silent in your loyalty to your 
clothing, your table, your home and your friends. 

Mozley, in his ‘‘ Ruling Ideas in Early Ages,” sug- 
gests that the wholesale destruction of property and 
family with such a criminal as Achan arose from the 
fact that his punishers held that all belonging to him 
was a part of him and went to make up his individual- 
ity. It is a good idea, and according to it it is no more 
allowable to bruit about the shabbiness of your parlor 
furniture than to proclaim on the housetops the shal- 
lowness of your mind. 

Apologizing, moreover, is a high road to deceitful- 
ness. If you have a hole in your glove, a big one on 
the thumb end, so that your thumb sticks straight out 
past all concealment, and you go about all the morning 
apologizing in a horrified way, as if you had never 
seen sucha thing asa hole before, when in your own 
soul you know that hole has been growing for a week 
and that there is one just like it in your stockifg and 
several more at home, the simple fact is that you are 
acting a lie; you are trying to impose yourself upon 
others as a tidy person when you are not. A con- 
firmed apologist goes beyond indirect deceit. If an 
apology is called for out it comes, true or untrue, as 
glibly unheeded as an oath froma profane man. It 
was this symptom that first alarmed me in my own 
case. I was born and bred in truthfulness, but more 
than once I have wakened to the fact that some ago- 
nized apology had not a word of truth in it. 

If we could realize that the majority of apologies 
are voluntary confessions of what otherwise would 
pass unknown we should be more comfortable in tak- 
ing a bold stand against them. For my part, I have 
granted excuses for quarts of dust and acres of cob- 
webs that I never should have seen. I have learned 
that people were minus collars by their fidgety fum- 
blings with the necks of their gowns; that they were 
without cuffs by their nervous efforts to lengthen 
their sleeves on the spot; without teeth, and in the 
temporary retirement previous to a new set, by their 





unearthly efforts to mouths 
and converse at the same time. 


practice is despicable in the extreme. 


keep their air-tight 
In short, the whol 
Mrs. Jellyby 
Gha, with her 
dress bursting open in the back and her children tum 
bling over one another in rags, is tolerable, simply be- 
Mrs. 


detestable 


cause she does not care what one thinks of her. 
as 
as the rest of us are when we do the same thing. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- | 


gestions and experiences for this column. | 


The lady who wished a recipe for tapioca pudding will find the 
varieties here given both dainty and wholesome. M. T.C. 


Tapioca with Cocoanut.—Soak a cup of tapioca in a pint of | 
cold water for two hours, or till the water is all taken up. | 
Put it in a pint of cold milk in a double boiler, or a tin pail | 
set in hot water, and let it stand on the back of the stove, | 


where it will not boil hard, for a half hour; then add the 
yolks of three e 


gys 
Ss* 
of a cup of sugar, with the least pinch of salt. Stir for two 
or three minutes till it thickens, pour into an carthen pudding 
dish. spread over it the whites of the eggs beaten with three 


tablespoons of fine sugar, and set in a slow oven for fifteen } 


minutes to brown. 
in each dish. 


Serve cold with a spoonful of red jelly 


Lemon Tapioca.—Soak a cup of tapioca in a pint of cold | 
| water as for the first pudding. 
water and put over the fire ina double pail where it will keep | 


hot until all lumps are softened. Add the grated rind of one 
lemon, the juice of three, and a cup and a half of sugar. 
Cook a few minutes longer, pour in a pudding dish, make a 
meringue of three whites and three tablespoons of sugar for 
the top, brown it and serve it cold with vanilla cream made 
as follows :— 

Put a pint of milk to heat; add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, a teaspoon of corn starch dissolved in a tablespoon of 
cold milk, half a cup of sugar and a mere atom of salt. Stir 
a minute or two and remove from the stove as soon as thick- 
ened ; flavor with a teaspoon of vanilla after it is off from 
the fire, and serve cold. 

Apple Tapioca.—Pare six or eight apples—Spitzenbergs or 
wine apples are best; remove the cores, leaving the apples 
either whole or in halves. Add a very little hot water, cover 
closely, and cook quickly till they will cut with a spoon. 
Put them in a dish and pour over them a cup of tapioca 
cooked just as for the lemon pudding, but with the juice of 
only two lemons and not any of the yellow rind. Set in the 
oven for ten or fifteen minutes without any meringue, serve 
cold or warm with a rich cream and sugar. 

When is it proper to sign my own and when my hushand’s name? 
For instance, what should I sign myself in writing a note to the 
children’s school-teacher, or my dressmaker, or even my neigh- 
bor? Iam known to them only by my husband’s name. Why 
should I not sign myseif so that they would know who addresses 
them without any explanation? I have always signed my husband’s 
name, that is, Mrs. John Smith, instead of Mary E. Smith, except 
to my own family friends, but have been told lately that it is not 
the right way. How is it? Mrs. JoHN SMITH. 

As a general rule your own name is the one to use for a 
signature. Your title, your husband's name, should be rarely, 
if ever,used. In ‘‘Sensible Etiquette”? Mrs Moore says it 
should never be used. In writing to servants and trades- 
people use the third person: as, Mrs. John Smith desires 
Messrs. Park & Tilford to send her the following articles ; 


or, Mrs. John Smith wishes John to meet her with the car- | 
your full | 


riage, etc. To strangers sign M. E. Smith and give 
address in the corner of the page, thus: 
Yours, M. E. SMITH. 
Address 
Mrs. JouNn SMITH, 
19 Belt St. 

This is perhaps a good place to say that a good deal of an- 
noyance comes to editors by reason of a lack of distinct- 
ness in the signature and address. It is somewhat annoying 
to find that T. B. Jones, whom you address as Mr. T. B., etc., 
is Miss Theresa Jones, and that K. N. Brown, who writes a 
small hand, is not Miss Kate N. B., but Mr. Keith N. B. An 
unmarried lady should, in writing a business letter, put 
the word ‘‘ Miss” in parenthesis a little before her name, as 

(Miss) L. M. Cook. 

A married lady should give her husband’s name with the 

address, as before spoken of. 


An invalid, Mrs. H. 8. B., asked for a good receipt for tapi- 
oca pudding. As we have one which is considered very nice 
allow me to contribute it to your column: Soak three table- 
spoonsful of tapioca over night in water, and in the morning 
drain it off. Add one quart of milk, one coffee-cup of sugar, 
and the beaten yolks of four eggs. When the pudding is 
done, spread on it a meringue composed of the whites of the 
eggs and a little sugar beaten to a stiff froth, and stiffen and 
brown slightly in the oven. 

Among ‘ Hints,” etc., in The Christian Union for April 
27th, were given some rules for safety in the use of kerosene 
lamps. Another one, which I heard of some years ago, is not 
to burn a lamp less than half-full of oil. F. A.C. 





Of all the love affairs in this world none can surpass the 
true love of a big boy for his mother. It is a love noble and 
honorable in the highest degree to both. I do not mean 
merely dutiful affection. I mean a love which makes a boy 


gallant and courteous to his mother, saying to everybody | 


plainly that he is fairly in love with her. Next to the love of 
her husband, nothing so crowns a woman’s life with honor 





beaten with half a cup of desiccated | 
cocoanut, or one cup of the fresh grated nut, and two-thirds | 


Add another pint of cold | 





as this second love, this devotion of the son to her. And we 
never yet knew a boy to turn out bad who began by falling 
in love with his mother. 

Good music is to many persons more than a passing pleas- 
ure, and it is worse than thoughtless for others to spoil it by 
talking. Enough has been said to have given the idea to all 
well-bred people that accompaniment to music is not to be tol- 
erated unless requested. {fn every well-ordered house there 
should be a room where those may retire for conversation 
who do not care to hear the music in quict. In a concert- 

room noise interfering with the music should be suppressed 
| by the proper gt 


Our 


| HOW THOR FOUGHT THE GIANT 
HRUNGNER. 

FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By Hamirron W. Masir. 

| “AVE you ever been in a deep valley and heard 

the thunder roll from peak to peak among the 

mountains and seen the lightning playing like forked 
| fire about their summits? If you have seen and heard 
| these terrible things you can imagine how the Norse- 
| man felt as the foundations of the everlasting hills 





A STORY 


seemed to be shaking under him and the streaming fire 
| smote the tops of the mountains and seamed and scarred 
| the very rocks. It seemed to him that the sky and 
| the mountains were fighting together, and as all his 
| thoughts of the world ran into stories he made a story 
| of the thunder-storm like this: 

One bright summer morning, Thor, the God of Thun- 
der, rode out of Asgard far eastward, fighting giants as 
he went and slaying them with his mighty hammer 
Mjolner; but Odin, his beautiful blue mantle shining 
with stars and his helmet of gold glittering in the clear 
air, mounted his swift horse Sleipner and went to 
Jotunheim, the home of the greatest giant of them all. 
As he swept along every one stopped to look, for such 
a horse and such a rider were rarely seen on earth. 
Sometimes the swift hoofs clattered along the rocky 
roads across the open country, sometimes they struck 
quick echoes out of the mountain sides in the deep 


dells, sometimes they rang along the very summits of 
the hills; and again, in an instant, horse and rider 


| swept noiseless through the air like a strange phantom 
| in the clear mid-day 
When Odin reached Jotunheim he came upon Hrung- 


ner, the strongest of the giants. 
‘* Who are you, riding through air with golden helmet 
and flowing mantle?” asked the giant. ‘* You havea 
splendid horse.” 
‘None 
answer. 
Odin’s boast made the giant angry. 


J 


half so good in Jotunheim!” was Odin’s 
‘*None half so 
‘“*T’ll show you a better myself.” 
Whereupon he sprang on Goldfax and off they both 


went like a rushing wind. 


good?” he repeated. 





Neither gods nor men ever 
saw such a race before as these ran over earth and 
through air, Sleipner dashing with foaming flanks 
ahead and Goldfax close behind with flaming eye and 
mane outspread. 
| rage and desire the mind of Hrungner that before he 
knew it he was carried within the gates of Asgard, 
where the welcome of the gods, as they gathered round 
the foaming chargers, almost made him forget that he 


So eager was the chase and so full of 


| 
| 
was among his enemies. 
They led him into the great hall where the feasts 
were held, and after their usual manner set out the 
| great tankards brimming with wine, and filled for him 
| the hollow horns from which Thor often drank deep 
| and long. As they were set before him the giant 
| drained them one by one at a single draught; and after 
atime, as horn after horn of sparkling wine was poured 
| down Hrungner’s capacious throat, he forgot his peril, 
| and after the manner of drunken men began to boast 
| of his mighty deeds and of the terrible things-he meant 
to do against the gods. 

‘“‘Oho,” he shouted, ‘‘T’ll pick up this little Valhal 
‘in one hand and carry it off to Jotunheim ; T’ll pull this 
high-walled Asgard down stone after stone, and knock 
the heads of all these puny gods together until none 
are left save Freyja and Sif, and they shall boil my pot 
and keep my house for me.” And so this drunken 
giant disturbed the peace of heaven, and the gods were 
sorry enough that he had ever ridden within their gates ; 
but he was their guest, and the rites of hospitality must 
| be respected even with a drunken braggart. So Freyja 

filled his horn again and again, until he roared out in 
| a drunken fury : 

‘Tl drink every drop of wine in Asgard before I 
leave.” 

This boast made the gods, already weary of his 
boasting, indignant, and they called on Thor to rid 
| them of the braggart. The God of Thunder came 
| striding into the hall swinging his mighty hammer, 
with anger on his brow and in his eye to hear the gods 








| insulted under the very roof of Asgard. 
‘Why does this stupid giant sit here in Asgard drink- 
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ing our wine as if he were a god?” shouted Thor, glar- | 


ing at Hrungner as if he would smite him on the spot ; 
but Hrungner, full of drunken courage, glared back at 
Thor. 

“IT came here -with Odin,” he growled, ‘‘and the 
hospitality of the gods will suffer more than I if a hand 
is laid on me.” 

‘**You may rue that hospitality before you are out of 
Asgard,” was the angry reply of Thor. 

“Small honor to you if you slay me here unarmed 
and solitary; if you want to prove your boasted valor 
mect me face to face at Grjottungard. Foolish it was 
in me toleave my shield and flint stone at home; had I 
those weapons I would challenge you to fight me here 
and now, but if you kill me unarmed I proclaim you a 
coward in the face of all Asgard.” 

‘**] will meet you, braggart, when and where you 
will,” hotly retorted Thor, whom no giant had ever be- 
fore challenged to a Aolmgang, or single combat. And 
Hrungner got himself safely out of Asgard and jour- 
neyed as fast as he could to Jotunheim to make ready 
for the fight. 

When the news of these things spread there was 
nothing heard of among the giants but Hrungner’s 


and declared that he should have the giant’s beautiful 
horse Goldfax for a reward; but Odin would not listen 
to it, and so Magne had to content himself with his ' 
father’s praise and the glory of his wonderful deed. 
Even now Thor’s troubles were not ended, for the 
piece of flint stone which struck his head so violently 
that it threw him to the ground vemained imbedded in 
it, and made the strong god so much trouble that when 
he had reached Thrudvang, or thunder world, he sent 
for the sorceress Groa, the wife of the wise Orvandel, | 
that she might remove the unwieldly stone. Groa 
eame with all her wisdom and began weaving magic 
spells about Thor, and singing strange incantations to 
the most weird and mysterious airs in the world, until | 
the flint stone became entirely loose. When he felt the | 
stone gradually loosened, and knew that Groa could 
take it out in a moment, Thor was so glad that he 
began to think how he might reward her in some way 
for the good service she had done him; and as even a 
god cannot give anything greater than happiness he | 


| bethought himself of something which would make | 


| her very happy. 


journey and the holmgang he was to fight with Thor. | 


Nobody thought or talked of anything else, for if 
Hrungner, the most powerful of them all, should be 
beaten, Thor would never cease to make war upon 
them. Long and earnest was the talk among the 
giants, for Thor’s terrible hammer had often rung 


| from the basket and was frozen, and he, Thor, broke it 
| off and threw it into the shining sky, where it had be- 


among the hills, and they dreaded the flash of it through | 
the air and the crash of it as it fell smiting and crush- | 


ing whatsoever opposed it. To give Hrungner cour- 
age they built an immense giant of clay at Grjottungard 

but they could find no heart big enough for sucha huge 
body, and so they were obliged at last to use a mare’s 
heart, which fluttered and throbbed terribly when Thor 
came ; for it is the heart and not the size of the body 
which makes one strong and great. The clay giant, 
when finished, was so vast that the shadow of him was 
like a cloud upon the landscape. When all was ready 


| filled with such joy that all her magical songs and 


Hrungner stood beside the false giant ready for the | 


fight, and a terrible foe he was, too; for his heart was 
as hard as stone, his head was of stone, and so was the 


great broad shield he held before him. And swung on | 


his shoulder was the huge flint stone which he meant to 
hurl at Thor. 


Thor meanwhile was on his way to Grjottungard 
with his servant Thjalfe, and Thjalfe ran ahead, and | 


when he saw Hrungner, called out : 
“You stand unguarded, giant; you hold your shield 


| long, had a glass tube extending from the bottom to 


before you, and Thor has seen you, and will come vio- | 


lently upon you from beneath the earth.” 


| had no tick; and Clifford knew it was not a clock. 


Then Hrungner threw his shield on the ground and | 


stood upon it, grasping the flint stone in both hands. 
In a moment the sky began to darken with rushing 
clouds, broad flashes of lightning blazed across the 


| into the country to be gone a day or two, he saw him 


heavens, and deafening peals of thunder rolled crash- | 


Striding from cloud 
to cloud, swinging his terrible hammer in an awful 


ing over the terror-stricken earth. 


| night and the next day the wind blew, and it stormed 


uproar of lightning and storm, Thor came rushing on | 


in all his godlike might. The heavens were on fire, 
the very mountains shook in their foundations, and 


| rubber coat and boots. 
| 


the earth rocked to and fro as the god of strength | 


moved on to battle. 
Poor Mokkerkalfe, the clay-giant, was so frightened 


that the perspiration poured in streams from his great | 


body, and his cowardly heart fluttered like an impris- 
oned bird. Then Thor, swinging the flashing hammer 
with all his might, hurled it at Hrungner, and on the 
very instant the giant flung the flint stone. The two 


| how he connected it with his father’s preparation for 


rushed like meteors and met with a tremendous crash | 


in mid-air. 
to the ground and making a mountain where it lay, 
and the other striking Thor with such force that he 
fell full-length on the ground; but the terrible hammer 
struck Hrungner in the very center of his forehead, 
crushed his head into small pieces, and threw him with 
his foot across Thor’s neck. Thjalfe meanwhile had 
thrown himself on Mokkerkalfe, and the clay giant, 
like a great many other sham giants, fell into pieces at 
the very first blow; and so Thor was victor of the 
holmgang. 

But how was Thor to get up? The dead giant’s 
foot lay across his neck and, try as he might, with all 
his strength he could not lift it off. Then Thjalfe 
came and tried in vain to set Thor free ; and when the 
gods heard of the trouble Thor was in they all came, 
and one by one tried to lift Hrungner’s foot and not 
one of them could do it; so although Thor had killed 
the giant it looked as if the giant had beaten him too. 
After a time Thor’s little son Magne, or strength, came 
that way. He was only three days old, but he walked 
quickly up to his father, quietly lifted the immense 
foot and threw it on the ground as if it were the 
easiest thing in the world, saying, as he did so: 

‘It was a great mishap that I came so late, father; 
for I believe I could have slain this giant with my fist.” 

Thor rose up quickly and greeted his son as if he 
were prouder of him than of the slaying of the giant, 


The flint stone broke in pieces, one falling | 


| 





So he began to speak of Orvandel, | 
who had long been absent from her, and whom she | 
greatly loved. He told her that he had entered Jotun- 
heim from the north, wading the deep rivers, and had 
secreted Orvandel in a basket, and so borne him out of | 
the giant’s country, and that as they journeyed along 
in the bitter weather one of Orvandel’s toes protruded 


come the star called ‘* Orvandel’s Toe”; and then he | 
added that Orvandel would shortly come to his home 
again. 

When Groa heard this news of her husband she was 


wonderful incantations went straight out of her head 
and she could not get them back again, and the stone 
remainsin Thor’s head to this day. And this is the 
reason why no one must ever throw a flint stone across 
the floor, because when this happens the stone in 
Thor’s head moves, and the strong god is very un- 
comfortable. 


THE WEATHER-CLOCK. 
By true Rev. Cuarces T. JEROME. 
\LIFFORD had often noticed his father going to a 
queer-looking instrument that hung in the hall, 
and studying it as if it had some secret which he was 
trying tolearn. The instrument was about three feet 








the top, and looked something like a clock. But it 


One bright, beautiful day, when his father was going 


look at it as if he were studying it. Then he took his 
umbrella and rubber coat and boots, and kissed his lit- 
tle boy good-by. 

Toward evening the weather changed, and all that 


fearfully. He thought of his father, and how fortunate 
it was thathe had gone provided with umbrella and 
He must have known it was 
going to storm; but how did he know? for it was as 
pleasant as could be when he went away. Then he 
thought of the clock-like looking instrument in the hall 
that his father had looked at before he went, and some- 


the storm. 

Then he told his mother his thoughts, and asked her 
many questions about the instrument. 

She explained to him that it was called a barometer; 
a long, hard name, which means an instrument for 
weighing the air. 

The little fellow was surprised. He couldn’t see the 
air. He could go right through it, and run and jump 
in it, and he didn’t see that there was anything that 
you could weigh, he said. ‘I can’t handle it. How 
do they get it into the scales? The idea of weighing 
air!” 

Then his mother explained that the air can really be 
weighed and that the barometer can weigh it. He was 
too young to understand all about it, yet there was 
much that he did comprehend. This is what she told 
him : 

‘“‘The barometer is a glass tube with nothing in it 
but quicksilver, which is heavier than lead and will 
flow like water. The top of this tube is closed, and the 
bottom is open and stands in a cup of quicksilver. The 
cup and tube are fixed in a wooden case. You must 
remember that the barometer weighs the air. Some- 
times the air is heavier than it is at other times; some- 
times it is lighter. : 

‘It has been found that when the air is heavy the 
weather is pleasant ; that when it is light it is apt to be 
stormy. 

‘When the air is heavy it presses so hard on the 
quicksilver in the cup that it crowds a part of it up 
into the tube. So when papa sees that the quicksilver 





is running up into the tube he knows that the air is 


becoming heavier, and that it is going to be pleasant 
weather. 

‘When the air is light it lets up on the quicksilver 
in the cup, and a part runs back out of the tube into 
the cup. So when papa sees the quicksilver running 
out of the tube he knows that the air is becoming light- 
er and that it is going to storm.” 

All this interested the little fellow. He remembered 
this : that the quicksilver goes up in the tube when it is 
going to be pleasant because the air is heavy then ; 
and that the quicksilver goes down when it is going to 
storm because the air is light then. 

And so he understood how his father could tell from 
the barometer when to take his umbrella and rubber 
coat. 

After he grew older he understood more fully the 
reason of all this. He called the barometer a weather- 
clock ; ‘‘only,” said he, ‘‘it’s better than a clock, be- 
cause you can tell ahead.” 


TEN-MINUTE SERMON T0 CHIL 
DREN. 
THE EAGLETS AND THEIR MOTHER. 
By Hives Parpog, 

Pastor St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church at Sunbury, Pa. 

** As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spread- 
eth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them upon her wings : so 
the Lord alone did lead him.”—Deurt. xxxii., 11, 12. 

“\,NCE upon a time a proud bird called the eagle 

made her nest far up on the side of a great mount- 
ain. After sitting upon some eggs a certain while she 
brought forth as pretty a sight as a boy ever looks 
upon whilst clambering amongst the rocks and trees. 
It was a brood of little eagles. Oh, how merry they 
all were as the sunbeams came dancing into that-nest! 
The livelong day the old mother scoured the fields and 
forests to get enough food for her darlings. Having 
found the food, she caught it up in her beak and flew 
away to the nest, and gave a portion to each one of 
them. She continued to do this for many days after- 
ward. Wasn’t she a royal motiier ? 

After a time, when the birds had gotten stronger, 
the mother thought they ought to learn to fly and to 
take care of themselves. She wanted them to see the 
beauty of this world—the rivers flowing toward the 
sea, the mountains rising upward toward the sun, the 
bright, waving fields of grain, the beautiful landscapes 
stretching far and wide over the earth. She said to 
her mate one day, ‘‘ Our little ones must learn to de- 
pend upon themselves. They must try and make their 
own living. They must get out of this quiet, easy nest 
and see what is going on in the world.” And—would 
you think it ?—one morning bright and early she began 
to tear the nest to pieces. She stirred out of their cozy 
bed every single birdlet. She flew above the nest 
without lighting down upon it. She took the little 
fellows out of it, balanced them upon her wings, thrust 
them out into the air and thus taught them how to fly. 
A pretty tough school, do you say? Yes, rather tough. 
And these little fellows no doubt thought their mother 
was a very sharp schoolmistress. But it didn’t matter 
what they thought, she still kept at that kind of work 
until they got faith in themselves. The birds tried 
their wings and found that wings were made to fly 
with and not to be folded up. They bega. to get con- 
fidence in themselves. Their keen eyes began to catch 
a sight of the beautiful world below. Now they leave 
the nest. They fly abroad in the air at will. They 
visit the other eagle families amongst the crags and 
get acquainted. They can breast the storm, can hunt 
their own food, and build their own nests. Indeed 
they have a gay and happy life—sometimes in cloud- 
land, sometimes in the plain below. 

God once had a family whom he called Israel. It 
became a nation of slaves. This nation of slaves lived 
away down in old Egypt. These slaves were poor and 
ignorant, and their masters were very cruel. But the 
Israelites were chosen of God to be a great people. 
They were to become the Lord’s people entirely. Out 
from this people the Saviour was to be born who 
should save men from sin, death and hell. Whilst 
their father, Jacob, lived the Israelites were in pleasant 
circumstances. When their brother Joseph was alive 
they were greatly beloved. But a new king of Egypt 
treated them with great cruelty. They cried unto 
God, and God heard them. He called Moses, his ser- 
vant, and said, ‘‘ Bring up my people into a land which 
I will show thee.” He said to Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
‘*Let my people go.” He said to the people, ‘‘ Ye 
shall get you up out of this land.” 

After a great number of violent plagues had come 
upon Egypt Moses was permitted to have the people. 
He led out of Egypt more than a million of men, wo- 
men and children. God opened a way through the 
Red Sea, and they passed over to the other side. They 
encamped in the wilderness. Thence they went to 
Mount Sinai, where God gave them the Ten Command- 
ments and certain other laws. After spending much 
time there they came to the edge of the good land of 
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But, for disbelieving God and the men wno 


Canaan. 
went out to see the land, God sent them back into the 
Many 
of them died there, and their children took their places. 
During all the time spent in the wilderness they were 
being trained for a better life which they were to live 


wilderness, where they wandered many years. 


in the Holy Land. The wilderness was not paradise. 
Sometimes they got out of bread, and meat, and water. 
Fiery serpents came into the encampment, and many 
of the people were bitten and died. They suffered 
God was proving them. 
Like the old 


The wilderness was not 


many afflictions. 
their life very uncomfortable. mother 
eagle, he shook up their nest. 
to be their home. Canaan was the place which God 
had chosen forthem. But through all those trial-years 
God ‘instructed them ;” ‘* he 
of his eye;” ‘‘he led them about.” 
lieved God, and kept his commandments, and loved 
got over into the good land which ‘ flowed with 
There they spent many beautiful 


And such as be- 


him, 
milk and honey.” 
and happy years. 
Children, God has another people. 
commenced the Christian !ife, whether old or young, 
He found them in an Egypt 
the place of darkness and sin. He found them slaves— 
doing the will of the ‘‘ wicked one.” He appointed a 
; a Leader and Commander of his 
is the Lord Jesus. Down in the 
and led us up through the Red 


All who have 


are called his ‘‘own.” 
, 


second Moses to be 
That Moses 
valley of sin he came 
Sea of doubts and danger, and gave us to sing a great 


people. 


song of deliverance. 
and suffer the will of the Heavenly Father. We are 
uot afraid when he speaks, as the Israelites were, be- 
cause we are camping at Calvary, where Jesus died, 
and not at Mount Sinai, where the awful voice of God 
was heard. We keep a ‘‘feast,” in order to remember 
what God has done for us. It is the ‘‘ Lord’s Supper” 

not the ‘* Passover,” where they killed the lamb and 
ate the bitter herbs. Sometimes, like the Israelites, 
we teut near the bitter waters; we are greatly tempted; 
we bury in the grave our dearest friends ; our path in 
life gets hedged up, and we have much to try our pa- 
tience and faith. But our Heavenly Father deals with 
us as the eagle did with her young. He is fitting us 
for a more perfect life than this. That life is the one 
In it we are to know much 
We 


We are also to see 


we are to live after death. 
more of God than we can ever know of him here. 
are to study more fully his works. 

and know and be with our Saviour. 
ate with holy angels. We are to meet the good men 
and women and children who have gone into that 
‘happy land.” This world Here we 
get ready for the brighter and better life above. And 
during the trial-days the Heavenly Father is as kind to 
us as is the mother-bird to her young. He leads us 
tenderly, gives ‘‘ his angels charge over us,” gives us 


We are to associ- 


is our school. 


his Holy Spirit, and allows no evil to befall us. 


it glorious to trust in the wisdom, and power, and love 
of our Heavenly Father? 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

T makes me very happy to know you are ready to 

give up your treasures for the sake of doing good, 
and I hope you will follow your gifts with your pray- 
ers, as your kind friend suggests. And do not stop with 
Remember that we 
are to be preachers of the ‘‘ glad tidings” every day : 


this one piece of mission work. 


Dear Little Card Givers (and some older friends ; ) 

You are eager—as so many of you write—to know what I am doing 
with your gifts. Just what I said I would. I have already senta 
number of packages to foreign lands and to the Indians of our own, 
and I have many nearly ready to go. I have tried to have every pack- 
age contain some cards from each of you, and I have added to every 
package this letter in print. How do you like it, and will you kindly 
grant the request which I make of you in it? 


HARTFORD, Conn., U. 8. A.) 
878 Asylum Avenue. f 
My Dear Friend: 

By the little cards which accompany this letter children in America 
send greeting to the women and children whom you teach, hoping 
such cards may help them to get interested and to learn, If any of 
these cards are a bit soiled or seem of no worth, please excuse, re- 
membering that they have been children’s treasures. In acknowl- 
edgment, will you kindly send me a translation into the language of 
your mission of the prayer which follows, writven, if it may be, by 
the hand of one of your pupils? And will some of them please learn 
and use it sometimes, as well as “Our Father” and “* Now I lay me 
down to sleep”? I shall make these requests of all the missionaries, 
in different countries, to whom Iam sending cards from children, 
and shall also ask these home children to learn and use this tiny 
prayer : 

** Dear Lord Jesus, thou who didst die to save sinners, I come to 
thee just as I am, and ask that I may be saved by thy blood that was 
shed for me! For thine own sake, Amen !” 

Yours affectionately, etc. 

The tiny prayer was written for a poor ignorant foreigner who 
could understand very little English, and really little of anything, but 
who wanted to learn how to pray in English. You will see it is nearly 
all in words of one syllable, and I thought it would be easier for those 
who receive the cards to send me just a translation of this than to write 
a ‘ong letter of thanks. And will it not be pleasant to you, dear 


children, to be using the same sweet words of prayer as those to 
whom you have made your kind gifts? Will you not sometimes ask 
God to biess them and bless your little offerings to and for them? 


Isn’t | 








He made | 


kept them as the apple | 


He is even now teaching us to do | 


| for somebody else. 


| 


| 





After a few months we shall hear from these far-away friends. You 
can wait patiently, can you not? with your dear * Aunt Patience” to 
teach you how. 


Will the person who sent me a package containing a view of the 


Matterhorn on a pink card please send me her address? Also the 
lady whose postmark (nearly illegible) resembles Brereton, N. J 
Never forget, dear children, what the Lord Jesus said—* It is more 


blessed to give than to receive.’ 
Yours affectionately, E. R 


1 


878 Asylum Ave., HARTFORD, Ct., May 25, 1581. 


Hype. 


JACKSONVILLE, III. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


My home is in Kansas, but lam going to school here in Jackson 


grandma. She takes The Christ 


‘There 


ville, and am staying with my ian 


Union, and | enjoy it very much. is quite a family here—my 


uncle and his three little girls, whose dear mamma has been in heaven 


two years. [I am studying history, and it was only a short time ago 





that I studied about André, and | would like to see the monument 
spoken of by one of your nieces ever so much. I have two teachers, 
very good ones too, and enjoy my school nearly all the time. Have | 


not you more nieces than nephews? | wish you would come and se 


Kansas some time, and I would show you, among other things, my 
four little black-eyed sisters, the two youngest being the prettiest pais 
of twins that ever were. 

The eastern portion of the State, where I live, is very pleasant. It 
is fertile and well watered, with a nice sprinkling of trees along the 
creeks. 
thought Kansas was not a very nice place. 
the contrary. 
am your loving niece, 


Ihave found out since I came here that some of the girls 
I try to convince them to 
Hoping you will receive me as one of your nieces, | 
May P. 
I’ve always wanted to go to Kansas, and now those 
four pairs of black eyes are another attraction. What 
fun it would be for me to make each one of all my 
nephews and nieces a visit. The only trouble would 
be I should never get around, for I should stay so long 
with each of you. 
ma and three little cousins who need so 
from you, May—-why! what a very happy girlyou must 
No time to mope or fret ; always something to do 
Well, I hope you are a grateful 
girl for all those blessings. You are right; I have 


A pair of twin sisters and a grand- 


much love 


be! 


more nieces than nephews. 
HARTFORD 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you please accept me as one of your nieces ? - I shall 
years old the first day of March. I study and take music lessons 
both, and I like them very much, and it keeps me busy ‘most all day. 
Saturday is my play-day, and last Saturday 
I have 
twelve years old, and two cats; one is alittle one and the other is a 


be ten 


I hada nice sleigh-ride 


with some of my playmates. a black-and-tan dog who 


large one ; 
Cape Cod. Very truly yours, ANNIE L. M. 

I am thinking I must have a cat, for the mice are 
giving us a great deal of trouble—but then I shall fear 
for my birds. If I could get a very wise cat 1 should 
like it. 
of little chickens as the old hen would. 
still till the chickens came near, then would gently put 
draw the chicken toward it, and 
when the chicken, thinking probably it was under its 
mother’s wing, would nestle up into the cat’s fur she 


I had one once who would take as good care 


out one paw and 


would purr and be as happy as a cat could be. 


CassELTON, March 30, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
My uncle in Troy, N. Y., sends papa The Christian Union and I 
like it everso much. 
I have a pet kitten and a big wax dol! to play with. 


I would like very much to be one of your little 
nieces. This 
winter I have not been to school, but have studied at home. 
very cold here in the winter, and we have blizzards sometimes so we 


can’t see across the road; but the mud is very deep now. We have 


no trees up here at all, nothing but weeds, and it is all level prairies | 


and we can see hardly anything but prairies. There are some very 
large farms; some of them have two thousand acres of land. We 
have two big elevators across the road from us, so it is nice in the 
summer to look out of the windews and watch the wheat teams come 
in. I have a father and mother and two big sisters and three 
big brothers ; my biggest brother is off in Troy, N. Y., in business. 
I am eleven years old. My birthday comes the 7th of November. 
Ever your affectionate niece, * ANNETTA HH. T. 

Those great prairie farms are wonderful places, and 
I suppose the small, stony, hilly farms of Maine would 
look very poor and good-for-nothing to you. 
they call those buildings grain elevators ? How do they 
“elevate” the grain, and where do they put it? I have 
seen some ‘‘grain elevators” in New York and they 
look very queer. I should like to understand about 
them. 


May 2, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I met a gentleman in the cars coming home from New York. He 
asked me if I had ever written a letter to Aunt Patience. I told him 
that I never had. When I was in New York I went to Central Park. 
My cousin lives in Brooklyn and I had a very nice time playing with 
her. 

In Boston we don’t have elevated roads. 

I am seven years old, and my papa has given me two canary birds. 
I live in Boston. Grace C. 


Won’t you thank that gentleman, if you see him 
again, for suggesting to you to write tome? I should 
think an elevated road or something of the kind would 
be a good thing in Boston, the streets are so crowded 
with horse cars; sometimes I have had to wait a 
long time on the street for the right car to come along. 
I hope your canaries sing. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Iam nine years old. My 
papa has taken The Christian Union for several years, and mamma 
says that she couldn’t possibly do without it ; and she often says how 
much she would like to see Aunt Patience, though she feels she is 
acquainted with her through her writing to the children, which she 
enjoys very much. My brother Frank has written to you. I goto 
school and study arithmetic, geography, spelling, reading and writing, 


~ 


| so interesting. 


Why do | 








| Gspecially since 









and I expect to be promoted into the Grammar Department next 


month. Last summer some of my playmates and I had a fair. We 
had it in papa’s tent that he had in the army We had two tables—a 
fancy table and arefreshment table. We made six doilars and sey- 
enty-eight cents, which we gave to the Sunday-school, and they sent 
it out West to help support a Children’s Mission Church. 1 take the 
“St. Nicholas,” and I have been writing a story forit. On one page 





there were twenty | : pictures of a little girl and her pussy, and the 


boy or girl who writes the best story t 


» explain the pictures will have 


it printed in the March number of the mayazine. | guess I have 
written enough for this time, so I will stop. 
From your loving niece, Maysist D. B. 


That was 
a good plan, having it out of doors, and I shall propose 
to the children I know who 
have it under the 


Thank you for telling me about the fair. 


are getting up a fair to 


trees. [I’ve no doubt they would be 
happy to have you all come. 


East 1881. 


Dorset, May 18, 
Dew: 
Isn't 


Aunt Patience: 


this nice warta spring weather? I have enjoyed it so much, 


this refreshing rain came, 


Since [ wrote you last I have been to Tewksbury, Mass., where the 


Massachusetts Alms-house is. My aunt is a physician there. It was 


| avery interesting place to me, for I like all kinds of queer places 


| very 


here were about nine hundred and fifty inmates when [ was there. 


Quite a number were insane, but they only take there the harmlese 


and those that have no friends, and a great many work at scrubbing 
There 


floors and also out of doors. are a number of buildings; six 


large ones and several smaller ones, besides 


barns and onat- 


houses. There is a men’s and also a women’s hospital, but the place 


| | liked the best was the house for children, where were about forty 


it 
about in the room they looked so cunning 


children under eight years, all dressed exactly alike, and running 


in this same house there 
were two large sleeping-rooms and an eating-room, besides the day- 


room. ‘There are two large dining-rooms—one for men and one 
for women. The food is very wholesome, especially the bread, 
which is very nice. The kitchen is very large. We went there 
| one day when they were going to have soup for dinner. ‘There was 


| a long table covered with meat, which men were cutting up, and tubs 


| they cooked oat-meal, gruel, and such things, for the hospital. 


rhe room is lined with immense kettles to 
cook different things in, and also there was a smaller room where 
The 
inmates worked here, and also in the bakery, where they use six bar- 


of bread and vegetables. 


= . 
reis of flour every day. There was an immense oven and a long 


trough for kneading and sponging. The whole establishment is 


heated by steam and lighted by gas. The long and numerous rooms 


| for men to sleep were funny places, though everything is beautifally 


| neat and clean. 


They scrub everything every day, though it was as 


| Clean as soap, water and sand could make it before they began; but 


the largest has taken a journey with me all the way to | 


It would lie | 


| to itas if it were very skittish 


| oughly. 


the inmates having nothing particular to do, they scrub. There is a 
large laundry where the clothes are washed, wrung, and part of them 
ironed, by machinery. The Superintenaent’s family have a house for 
themselves, with three large dining-rooms ; one for his fainily and the 
three doctors and the other two for matrons, nurses, attendants, ete. 


There are large barns, pig-pens and henneries, which also are princi- 


pally used for the inmates to work. In sammer they have beautiful 


gardens and lawns. There is an insane man who does not know enough 
to work at anything but wheeling things in a wheelbarrow, and he 
imagines it isa horse. One day I saw him standing at the door of 
The wheelbarrow was outside, and he came to the 


as if the 


the engine-room 
door and cried, ** Whoa, there!’ barrow were running away, 
and when he began to wheel it away he would hold back on it and talk 
There is a woman who is also insane, 
going 
But the dis- 
where they give medicines to those who have little ailments 
hospital, I enjoyed thor- 
good many things and I helped her. 


and who carries clean clothes from the laundry. Il saw her 
across the yard, and she stopped and talked to a post. 
pensary, 
but are not sick enough to go to the 


Auntie had to make ¢ 





| 1 wrote to mamma that I thought I should be an apothecary when I 


It is | 


grow up. Don’t you think that will bea nice occupation? I must 
not forget the two long nurseries, full of cradles which were full of 
babies, the best and cunningest you ever saw. 
ing with one named Matilda. 

Both my little brothers and a good many other children around 
My brothers have not got it severely but feel 


I spent a whole even- 


here have the measles. 
pretty mean. 

[am studying botany and like it very much. I am going to make 
an herbarium. 


I must close my lon 





letter or your stock of Patience, which must 


| be very large, will be exhausted. 


Your loving niece, MaTILpa P. G, 
It is quite worth while to print a long letter which is 
You used your eyes well. 
will succeed with your herbarium. 
Affectionately, 


I hope you 


Aunt PaviEnog. 








PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORD. 

1. A boy’s name. 
2. Old. 

8. A boy’s name. 
4. Above. 


5. Currency. O, A. G, 


PART OF A POEM AND ITS AUTHOR TRANSPOSED. 
Eehrt si a dolwr eovab, 
Eehrw gaintpr si nnwoknu ; 
A eolhw tryiteen fo elvo, 
Doremf ofr eth odog eoaln ; 
Dan hatif soldheb het gydni eebr 
Dearslantt ot hatt hrappie sereph. 
—(Sjmea Mmtroygone. 
Uncie Wri, 
CHARADE. 
My first is a species of cabbage. 
My second is to wrinkle. 
My whole was an English poet. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. A province, 
2. A girl’s name. 
8. To make amends, 
4. Covered. 
5. Rewards. 


PUZZLER. 


O, A. 4. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF MAY 18. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNIUN. 





Farn and Garden. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND ITS USES. 
Ill. 
By Pres. T. ¢ 
It is not the design of these papers to | 
draw out in detail all the benefits to be 
looked for from agricultural 
There are things that go without 
Of course they will teach their 
four students the 





THE 


ABBOTT. 


colleges. 
some 
saying. 
than 


more thousand 


elements of those sciences which under- 
lie agriculture, that is, chemistry, 
zoology, comparative anatomy and phys- 
iology, meteorology 
and mechanics, these 
ences will be taught with direct reference 
to their 
raising and fattening of stock, the 


botany, 
chemical physics, 
and of course sci- 
applications to agriculture, the 
man- 
agement of crops and economy in the 
application of mechanical forces. Of 
course, too, the teachers in these col- 
leges, giving instruction in fields of study 
comparatively new and unexplored, will 
be enthusiastic in original investigations 
and will impart that enthusiasm to their 
pupils. Associations will be formed and 
concerted action taken to elicit from Na- 
ture the 
duce 
empirical practice to the dominion of 
It is to be expected that the 
schools will furnish 


secrets of her processes; to re- 


some realm of chaos or of merely 
science. 
graduates of these 
editors of agricultural papers, 
Cornell has sent 


and pro- 
fessors in our colleges. 
a graduate to be professor of agriculture 
to Wisconsin, and Iowa to New York, 
and Maine to Pennsylvania. The writer 
knows more of Michigan graduates than 
of those of other colleges, and the gradu- 
ates of that agricultural college are found 
among the college professors of Missouri, 


Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Colorado, 
Kansas, Michigan, New York, Missis- 
sippi and Texas, and have held or do 


hold important places on the editorial 
staff of agricultural papers in Detroit, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
New York. One of her graduates col- 


lected and took to Japan a herd of cattle 
for the government of that 
having sent home 
Cyprus, is investigating the bees of 
India, and another holds a place in the 
meteorological staff of the War Depart- 
ment at Washington. What Michigan 
has done States with more abundant 
means will find no difficulty in sur- 
passing. 

Some of these institutions will have 
farms, stock, orchards and gardens, and 
superadd a practical training to their 
scientific instruction. All their graduates 
will go out into the world in full sym- 
pathy with a farmer’s life, and not a few 
of them become practical farmers them- 
selves. The agricultural colleges, East 
and West, show an unexpectedly large 
proportion of their graduates upon farms. 
The Michigan Agricultural College has 
returned fully one-half of its graduates to 
farming as their settled business. Presi- 
dent White, of Cornell University, says 
that at the Imperial College of Grignon 
they showed him a map of France all 
dotted over. Each of these dots repre- 
sented a graduate. There they were in 
every corner of the country, each man 
thoroughly trained in the best science 
and practice of agriculture; and justly in- 
deed is that institution proud of their 
character and influence. Of the gradu- 
ates of other colleges, West as well as 
East, less than one and a half per cent. 
are found upon farms. To take sound, 
manly, capable young men where the 
farms, the shops and the preliminary 
schools leave them, and to give them 
back to the country strong to develop 
and increase the resources of neighbor. 
hoods, States and nations, is, according 
to President White, the most pressing 
material need of this land. 

It is not to be expected that agricult- 
ural colleges can educate the mass of 
young farmers as medical and law schools 


nation ; one, 


colonies of bees from 
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their life’s duties. There are one hun- 
dred and fifty farmers to one lawyer in 
the United States. But the influence of 
education diffuses itself from the more 
highly educated downward among the 
This law is the universal history 
of education. Deprived of the higher in- 
stitutions of learning, the 
schools of a land languish and die. In 
possession of such schools, popular edu- 
cation makes a sure progress. The in- 
tellectual life that takes efficient, self- 
denying means to secure and maintain 
good schools, and to Keep alive a proper 


masses. 


common 


appreciation of them, is too much con- 
tined to cities and villages. In farming 
communities the people are too scattered, 
live lives too vacant 
pathies and common aims to rival in this 
respect communities that are kept astir 
by the constant action of mind upon 
mind. It would seem that no one means 


of common sym- | 


of awakening farming communities to ¢ 
proper intellectual life could excel that 
of ‘dotting the map all over” with men 
at once farmers and educated 
men. To them granges and societies will 
look for their leaders. 

Several of the colleges hold Farmers’ 
Institutes in different parts of the State 


who are 


during the winter months.~ These are 
largely attended, and help to diffuse 


amongst farming communities the appre- 
ciation of a good education for the 
farmer as well as to afford them the op- 
portunity for discussions of papers and 
lectures. In these Institutes farmers show 
the value they place on knowledge that 
is scientifically accurate. 
ee it, and ask where such knowledge is 
imparted. 

In Michigan six such Institutes are 
held by the college each winter, and the 
farmers of the counties in which they 
have held continue 
ones from year to year. 
tutes have become 
State. 

One of the good results of agricultural 
will be to give farmers and 
others a higher appreciation of the nature 
of the farmer’s calling. Farming is not 
looked down upon because it involves 
hard manual labor. A city surgeon of 
large practice works harder than the 
farmer, so does a sculptor, so does a 
practical chemist. It is that farmers 
are thought to require no education for 
their business, and to lack culture. The 
traditions of the business in these re- 
spects are bad. It would matter less 
what other people thought of farmers if 
they themselves esteemed their calling. 
The phrase ‘‘ only a farmer” is taken from 
their own mouths; and, however they 
may repudiate it when uttered by others, 
they acknowledge it when they educate 
their other sons for their business, and 
say outright ‘only a farmer” when gn edu- 
cation beyond the common school studies 
is proposed for the son who is to work 
the farm. They show it too when they 
say it is no matter how they dress, or 
what are their manners. _ 

Education can do this work. An oc- 
cupation that is thought to require no 
brains commands no respect. Once the 
English clergy found their place with the 
servants of the kitchen and below the 
salt. Education has lifted up several 
callings. It will lift all occupations that 
respect it. 

The larger number of young men who 
enter the practice of law and medicine 
have had only two years of professional 
study additional to a common school 
education. Yet their business is called a 
profession, and these men are looked up 
to as educated men. They have the 
great advantage of finding their calling 
standing high in the esteem of men. We 
expect to find education and culture in 
these professions. The educated farmer 
lacks this social prepossession in his 
favor, but surely, going into society after 
usually four years of college discipline, 
he can, when he and his associates dot the 
map over, and when he takes the rank in 
society and its social and administrative 


-Their sons also 


to hold similar 
Farmers’ Insti- 
an institution of the 


been 


colleges 





prepare the most of professional men for 


duties that education is sure to confer, 





do much to raise the character of his call- 
ing in the esteem of his associates in 
business and the world in general. 

Then will be understood the fact that 
drudgery is not so often a physical as a 
mental state, and that farming is a busi- 
ness that is prosecuted all the better for 
a good education especially designed to 
| aid farmers in their work. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ; 
LansIn@G, Michigan. 


NOTES 
FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT FARM. 


Among all the new varieties of small fruits 
| lately sent out, none seem to have given more 
| satisfaction than has the Cuthbert raspberry. 

It is reported to have come through the past 
| winter uninjured in nearly every instance. 
The demand in consequence was very great 
| this spring for plants, and in our endeavor to 
| supp ly it we sold out completely our entire 





, | Stock, including those reserved for our own 
| planting, But we had, a year ago, tried 


| planting green suckers with very good results, 
j and so fell back upon it again this spring. 
The plants used were the green sprouts or 
suckers of the present season’s growth. A 
dull cloudy day was chosen, and the plants | H 
lifted with all the soil adhering to their roots 
that was possible and finally set out, two 
plants in a hill, in the place prepared. The 
largest leaves were taken from them and they 
were watered well. I do not think we lost 
five per cent., and to-day they are as strong 
and vigorous as those in the plantation from 
which they were taken. This is an excellent 
way of enlarging a bed of a new and scarce 
variety, butit is somewhat difficult, I fear, to 
ship them in very good order, unless small 
plants are chosen and all the foliage removed. 
There is no reason, however, that I can see, 
why potted raspberry plants should not come 
into general use as much as potted strawberry 
plants. With the ball of earth intact they 
might be shipped as safely as florists’ stock is 
transported, and if planted early in summer 
would have considerable fruit the following 
year. They would, of course, only be of 
value after the proper season had passed for 
setting the dormant plants of the previous 
season’s growth. 

From the mass of correspondence insepa- 
rable from our business, we secure very valu- 
able information respecting the merits and 
faults of varieties from widely separated parts 
of the country. Thus a correspondent writes 
from Knox Co., Il.: ‘‘The winter with us 
has fearful; the hardest known for 
years. Fruits suffered severely with, perhaps, 
the exception of strawberries, which were 
generally protected by the heavy snow that 
lay on the ground from November until April. 
You say you have never known of the Snyder 
Blackberry being injured by frost. This winter 
on our rich prairie soil some are killed to the 
ground, and every patch I have seen or heard 
of are more or less injured. On the poorest 
ground they came through the winter best. 
Many raspberries shared the same fate. I 
have the Cuthbert obtained of you last spring. 
These stood on the north side of a fence un- 
protected, but not a cane was injured. I guess 
they will do to tie to.” 

Another correspondent at Augusta, Ga., 
says: ‘Crystal City, Sharpless, Monarch of 
West and Glendale, with the old reliable Wil- 
son, are undoubtedly the best suited for this 
section, and they will amply repay all trouble 
in their cultivation. It has been the general 
opinion that the red raspberry, which is such 
a favorite at the North, will not flourish at the 
South. In regard to most varieties this is cor- 
rect, but the Cuthbert, of recent introduction, 
stands our hot sun as well as the hardy black- 
cap. It is an abundant bearer, and the berry 
is large and luscious. I have raised some 
this season that are equal to any produced at. 
North. Of the yellow varieties the Caroline 
is hardy and os and the fruit of good 
quality.” 

This spring the popular demand has been 
greatest for Sharpless Strawberry, Cuthbert 
Raspberry, Gregg Blackcap, and Snyder 
Blackberry. Among novelties Bidwell Straw- 
berry is first. H. G. Corney. 
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THE WESTERN HOMESTEAD. 


THE BEST WESTERN 


Agricultural and Live Stock Journal. 


It is taken throughout the West generally, and all 
who take it consider it the best FARM PAPER. 
Official paper of Kansas Wool Growers’ Association. 
One year on trial for $1. 

W.S. BURKE, Leavenworth, I Kansas. 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 
Over 95,000 Sold, 





12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Styles and Sizes for Horse. 


The ‘‘ PHILADELPHIA” 
Lawn Mower. NOW all other makers are trying to 
imitate it. There must be a good reason for this. If 
experience is worth anything, we should be able to 
keep it as it always has been and is, 


Tae BAST. 


hy buy imitations when the genuine can be had 
for the same money? Examine our new_ 14-inch 
weighing ca only 30 lbs.! Examine our HORSE and 

WN SWEEPERS. Our machines are or 
ought to ~ for sale in your town. Hardware dealers 
have them. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Te BUCKEYE JUNIOR 7.6 


was the first Side- Wheel 





COOLEY CREAMER. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARLS, 1879. 

me, Butter made by this pro- 

cess was awar Sweep- 

stakes at International 

Datry yam. 1878, and 

Gold Medal at same 
far 1879. 

Gold Medal at Royal 
Agricultural Exhibition, 
London, 1879. 

MANUFACTURED in FOUR 
STYLES and TEN SIZES. 

THE ReGuiar. — The 
cans in this removed to 
bench for skimming auto- 


a eo 

uNIoR. — Skim- 
ming done automatically 
without removing cans. 
Tue Upricut or Caniner.—Has a compertnent 
under water tank, the illuminated conical point of 
cans projecting into this compartment; skims without 
removing cans. 

THE EvevaTor.—Has a hoisting arrangement for 
raising cans out of tank. Milk drawn off automatic- 
ally before removing cans from platform of elevator. 

hey require no milk room. They raise all of 
cream between milkings. Impure air, dust or flies 
cannot reach milk set in them. The cans are sub- 
merged and water sealed in each style. 

Each style has transparent panes tor the purpose of 
determining when the milk is out and cream a out 
flow. Our patents cover these processes. aa 

No others have a right to use them. 

§#~ Send for ‘‘ DarnyMan” giving particulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS 








For Poultry Yards, Ornamental Fencing, etc. 
Send for Circular. 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 


New York Office: 422 West Street. St. Louis Office: 
819 to 823 North 2d Street. 


- QUIMBY’S IMPROVED | 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. a. 
Those answering an Advertisement witi 
| confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 
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Financial and “Ansurance 


THE WEEK 


_THE CHRASTLA. N 


meer it is not swallowed up by it. 
This new line embraces connections be- 
————— | tween the Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg, the Suspension Bridge, and the 


The vast commerce eenmminn the differ- Great Western Railways, and ultimately, 
ent sections of the country, involving an py the building of new links, a union 
immense volume of transportation to with the Delaware, Lackawana and West- 
and from the seaboard, covering, as it ern Railway, by which New York City 


does; remote States and territories, has will be reached. 


It is clear that this new 


built up and crystallized powerful rail- project, which will soon be a fact, to- 
way corporations whose great support gether with the new organized steamboat 


depends on through traffic. These trunk transportation down the 


Mississippi 


lines, including their leases and combi-| River (by which St. Louis freights are 


nations, extend to most of the principal already finding a market, to New Orleans, | Jar 


cities of the West and Southwest. Thein- and transatlantic shipment from that 
terests of these companies and their per- port) must, at least, cheapen freights, 
manent control of this great transporta- and weaken the hold that the present) 


tion, it has been felt, could only be con- | powerful combination has as a toll on) 
served through the means of a union of | our production. 


all the parallel lines from the seaboard, 


These new features in 


our present system of commerce are at-| 


by which a common basis of tariff prices tracting fresh discussion, and will soon 
could be preserved and a fair distribution | he an element by which our markets for 


of freights insured. Through the years 
of severe financial embarrassments now 
passed it was found almost impossible 
to enforce any arrangements that were 
made to secure the above object; self- 
preservation was the first law, and sev- 
eral of these giant companies found it 
necessary to ignore all compacts, and 
compete for traffic. But with the great 
increase of intercommunication the diffi- 
culty of preserving their mutual agree- 
ments has been less; they have realized 
that competition would injure them for 
the time being, while by adhering to a 
common agreement they could maintain 
pree-igpraied high rates to earn gt divi- 


ital. 

The need of this allied protection 
once conceded the companies are bound 
to reap a prosperous business. To 
more completely bind them together in 
this union the system has been modifie d 


earnings on the basis of an agreed ratio has 
been finally reached, and the New York 
Central and Hudson, the Erie Railway, 
the Pennsylvania Central and Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroads, together with 
their net-work of connections, are virtu- 
ally one company so far as their through 
traffic to and from common Western cen- 
ters is concerned. The scheme embraces 
a Court of Arbitration, and all other 
requisite agencjes to make its organiza- 
tion complete. This combination would 
be all-powerful in our trans - con- 
tinental trade were it not for our| 
State system of canals, which is open | 


for six or eight months of the year, | London prime bankers, $4.84@84.843 $4.86@84.8634 


and which serves as a partial protec- 


tion to the people against this arbitrary | 


power of the railways. That the man- 
agers of these railways are disposed 
to assert their power over the public in 
obtaining the highest possible rates from 
our great export trade is clear from the 
fact that during the closing of the canals 
the rates on the roads are advanced 
largely from the ruling schedule during 

water communication. Now it is plain, | 


with our unrivaled resources for estab- | 


lishing cheap transportation, and with | 
the vital necessity to the success of our 


foreign commerce in breadstuffs (which | Mortgage, $3 »500,000 


are all of Western production) that cheap | 


rates should rule, that no combination va | 
private interests can be permanently per- | 


petuated against the great national inter- 


ests at stake. We have built up a foreign | 
export trade which takes all our surplus | 
‘ cereals as long as we can compete with | DENOMINATION $1,000, COUPON OR REG- 


the European world in supplying them. 


The difference of a small percentage in | wwe me 


our internal carrying rates will always 
prove the difference between success and 
failure in meeting foreign markets. The 
canal is a partial check, as we have said, 
but not an adequate one. Whether ne- 
cessity will sooner or later require the in- 
terference of National or State legislation 
to protect us from the greed of these 
corporations remains to be seen; in 
the meantime we are promised a 
new competing line East and West, 
under the administration of Jay Gould 
and his co-workers, which already fore- 
shadows a contest with the monopoly, 











leading railway shares will be affected. 
Such changes are important to all invest- 
ors, for they certainly will prove effec- 
tive in readjusting values inthe end. At 
present, Wall Street is quiet, with a 
disposition to pause and rest from the 
constant advance of the past three months. 
Money is 2 to 3 per cent. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SaTURDAY, JUNE 4. 
Government Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


OO EERE TEE ET 
Ge, sal” c : 102 '¢ 







te tout c hiéchokeets eee cathe ace 
68, currency, 1895..... cadeeboeds coc 


Bids for State dine 


Ala. cl. & 3s bales 76 |N. 
> ooo OS IR. 





>. 6a, 0., A. O.... 36 
3 N.C. R. °83-45.130 


». C. R., A. 0.130 

















( 
9 if 
Ala. cl. é "ato. is icaee N.C.N.C.R.78, c. off.110 
Abe. 68, 10-20 ‘ N. C. 
. 68. fd., "9 1900.. 3544|N. C.N.C.R. 78. c.off110 
ro % 7e, L.R& Ft.8... 17 |N. C. f Was, act, 66-1900 13 
k. 78, M. &L 17 \|N. C. fdg. act, 08-98... 1334 
Ask. 78.L.R.P.B.&NOI6 (N.C. n., J. d., 92-8. 22 
- 18, BOGE. B.. BW je~ Ome A.O........ 22 
ATK. Oe BE, hoe BO [isis MMi cnsoccceces 
ge 6s, "83-4........104 |N. C. sp. t. cl, 1, 98-9 84 
= = pope atsssbeee on 110 (N.C. op. t., cl, 2..... 
ea 11246 N. C. sp. t., cl. 3. 8 
Ga. is, ind. bon 2 cn 
Ga. ~ Buss coecs 
La. cn.. 
La. 7s, sm. 
Mich. 68 ‘88 LE 
on i M. % i) 
Mo. 6s, due "#2 or °83..107 |Tenn. 68, 0., "90-2-8.. 72°, 
Mo. 68, due "86. lll |Tenn.6s, n., ”592-8-1900 72 
due 5 8 we 11936 Tenn. 68, n., n. 8.,"14 72 
Mo. 68, due ‘ss. Bee Ss hy Windshwvesesccs 40 
. 6a, due "89or '90..115 | Va. 6a, n., '66......... 38 
Mo. 68, a0r u. — 92.114 | Va. 66, D., '67......... 38 
Mo. 68, fde, e°94-5.116 | Va. 6s, Bilan keccea coe 
Mo. 68, H&st J. vdue’ss. 1103¢| Va. 68, xmec........... 86 
Mo.6s, H&StJ. due’87.111 |Va. 6s, cn., 2d8...... 45 
N. Y. 6a, w. r., °87....112 lVa. 68, def. 1 
N. Y. €@, g c., '87....112 | Dis. C. 3.658, 24. 
ie Ne Ot, Be L., Wh... 108 (Dis. C. wre RY 
N. ¥. 66, g.1., 91....190 |Dis. C. ° ea 
N. Y. 66, g. 1., '92....121 | Dis. C. fay. Wiicessees 
N. Y. 6a, g. 1., °98....122 [Dis. C. fdg. 5s, r..... lll 
| N.C. 6a, 0., J.Jd....: 35 | 
Foreign Exchange.— 60 days. 3 days. 








Elzabethtow, AT 
Big dandy lad Bonds, 


(EASTERN DIVISION) 


FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. SINK- 
ING FUND GOLD BONDS. 


| PRINCIPAL DUE 1902. SINKING FUND, 
$25,000 YEARLY. 


INTEREST, 6 PER CENT., 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 


March 1 and September 1. 


ISTERED. 


city. 
Price, 103 and Accrued Interest. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 NASSAU STREET. 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 
Toews La of Credit for Travelers, 
AYABLE ay PART OF THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills of make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on wa hb i 





Bonds have Coupons attached, payable OHM 
with coupons detached, interest payable | | Cuanies P. Buapere, J 
to owner or attorney at Company’s office in New York | 


UNI ON. 
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Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet, 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is eB 

ropeiesed toa rey, soars stock of fine BRONZE: 
Mi SETS, BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS CLOCKS, with chimes and »aten ted ) 
stem winding attachments ae by this house ; 
Traveling Clocks with choicest pieces 
of DECORATIVE De PORE ELATN in Plaques, Vases 

dinieres, &c., of pore Wogeomes Minton and 

other favorite wares, wo with critical taste and 
of Ge latest importation, forming a collection of rare 
me! 


Visits, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 


Artistic Bronzes, 





Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


OFFICE OF THE. 


ATLANTIC. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 188%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1880, to 8lst December, 
cca RA REE ae. $4,282,675 04 


Premiums on Policies not marked 


off Ist January, 1880.............. 1,495,947 23 
\ntasifieenmnmnel 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 «. 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 81st December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses ps aid peed - 





same period.. .» $2,071,238 98 
Returns of Pre —_—_— 

miums and 

Expenses. . . .$878,113 96 


The Company has nas the foll Setowing Aas ssets, viz.: 
United States and State ef 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

PND ans LES citi wen adcutocanan® $8,983,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

IU, cose 0tehasedbar ccakveutebesnns 1,187,900 00 
Beet Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at........... 470,000 0¢ 


Premium Notes & Bills eetenen 4 628,921 34 


Cash in Bank........... 837,977 37 
ns 
ey eee $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tifleates of rag will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates ot the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda: , the First of February next, from 
which date allinterest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancell 


A dividend ot Forty per cent, is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 8ist December, 1880, for which 

certificates will be issued on and afver Tuesday, 
the Third of May next, 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN. Sec’s- 
SSR 
TRUSTEES; 
J. D. Jonzs, Horace Gray, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Epuunp W. Coriiza, 
i H. H. Moors, Joun ELLIOTT 
‘wis CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLakg, 


ent H. Russetn, Rost. B. ae, 





JaMES _ Caaries H, M 
Gonvox W.B Geonas,W, Lane 
ORDON URNHAM, EDWIN oneam, 
A, A, RAVEN. Rosert L, Stuart, 
| Wa. Srurais, James G, De Forest, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, SamMvuEL WILLETs, 
| Bensamin H. Figup, CHARLES D. LEVERICN, 
\Whuus E Dobes,  Wintiam H Pode, 
| WILLIAM LLM H, 
Royal PHELPs, Perrr V, Kina, 
Tromas F. Younas, os, B, Copprxeron, 
U. A, Hann, Horace KE. THURBER, 
Joun D, HEWLETT, Wituuam DeGroot, 
| Wittiam H, Wess, ah CoLuins, 


J. D. JONES, President, 

| CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres't 
W. M. is. MOORE, 24 Vice Pree't 
A. A. RAVEN, 3 Vico Pree’ 


CONTINENTAL INS.iCO., 


| 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
























Cyrus Prox, Seo’y. GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 


~ CARPETS, 


MOQUETTE CARPETS.—We have 
just placed on sale 300 pieces Ameri- 
can Moquette Carpets at the low price 
of $1.40 per yard—the cheapest car- 
pets ever offered. They cannot be 
had elsewhere in the city. 

WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full 
five-frame, and equal in quality to 
anything offered in this market at 
$2.75 or $3 per yard. 

AXMINSTER and MOQUETTE 
Carpets from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Best BODY BRUSSELS Carpets, 
$1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60—the 


| latter for the choicest patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS. — Having 
exhausted our first offering of 75-cent 
Tapestry Carpets, we have placed on 
sale for a few days another lot of the 
SAME GOODS at the SAME LOW 
PRICE. These goods are equal to 
those sold elsewhere at 90 cents and 
$1. We have other goods varying in 
price up to $1.15. 

We have also on exhibition a su- 
perior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal 
in Texture and Quality to anything 


made either here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS—We have of the best 
Extra Superior Grade a very full line 
from 75 cts, to 90 cts. per yard. Also, 
a line a grade lower at 65 cts. to 75 
cts.—all wool. 

Persons in want of CARPETS will 
do well to call on us before purchas- 
ing. Every carpet is warranted as 
represented. Full satisfaction guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 





40 and 42 West 14th St., New York. 


John Van Gaasheek, » Manager. 





SOUND, well-made 10 and 12 gauge Breech 
LOO (Loading DOUBLE Shot Guns, abeo- 
lutely pe 7 ct coms a ee Fanr F spots St ae 
Sent C.O.D. (to examine) for ~~] 
Gunes een are usually retail r ‘a2 Wash: 
1ARLES FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


THE WAY TO CLOTHE THE GHILOREN 


Economically in the best styles with the 
least trouble, and the most satisfactorily 
every way, is to make use of the facili- 
ties afforded by the 





Everything for BABIES’ WEAR, BOYS’ 
CLOTHING, Misses and Children’s Suits 
and Cloaks, in fact, every article required 
for complete outfits, at lowest prices pos- 
sible. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 
Mail orders solicited. 


BEST <«& Co., 


315 6th Ave., Bet. 19th & 20th Streets. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 











Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


(Successors to Meneely & Kimbesty) TROT, N.Y. 
manufacture a superior qu “_ *} Bells. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS. Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing Bells. 














ve for reinsurance.............. $1,246,198 @| The Original and Genuine 

eserve ample for all other cialis. a 887 97 

achat eee gma MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 
ree Perret irre) - ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for all 5 
EE Catia bate ckc thechescosedarccocbas 1,000,000 00 | | ranted Satisfacto: 7 and P 
$3,938,711 19 41 | MENEELY & Co., West Troy, N. ¥. 

Deduct for future Gotige om iy) 

in market values.. "~~ 60,000 00 | BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Total Cash Assets, Jan.Ist, 1881.. $8,888,719 41| | Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

This Company conducts its business WARRANTED. “Caislogue sont Free. uit 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund a "i VANDUZEN & TI 


* Cincinnati, 0. 
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JEFF DAVIS'S 
CAPTURE. 

From his Book, ** The Rise and Feil of the 

Confe lerate Go 

My horse and those of my party proper 
were saddled preparatory to a start, 
one of my staff, who had ridden iuto a neigh- 
boring village, returned and told me that he 
had heard that a marauding party intended 
to attack the camp that night. This decided 
me to wait long enough to see whether there 
was any truth in the ram.r, which I supposed 
would be ascertained in a few hours. My 
horse remained saddled and my pistols in the 
holsters, and I lay down, fully dressed, torest. 
Nothing oecurres to rouse me until just be 
fore dawn, when my coachman, a free colored 
man who faithfully clung to our fortunes 
came and told me there was firing over the 
branch, just behind our encampment I 
stepped out of my wife’s tent and saw some 
horsemen, whom I immediately recognized as 
cavalry, deploying around the encampment. 
I turned back and told my wife these were 
not the expected marauders, but regular 
troopers. She implored me to leave her at 
once. I hesitated, from unwillingness to do 
so, and lost a few precious moments before 
yielding to her importunity. My horse and 
arms were near the road on which I expected 
to leave, and down which the cavalry ap- 
proached. It was therefore impracticable to 
reach them. I was compelled to startin an 
opposite direction. 

As it was quite dark in the tent, I picked up 
what was supposed to be my “raglan” —a 
waterproof light overcoat without sleeves. It 
was subsequently found to be my wife's, so 
very like my own as to be mistaken for it. As 
I started my wife thoughtfully threw over my 
head and shoulders a shaw!. I had gone per- 
haps fifteen or twenty yards when a trooper 
galloped up and ordered me to halt and surren- 
der, to which I gave a defiant answer, and drop- 
ping the shawl and raglan from my shoulders 
advanced toward him. He levelled his carbine 
at me, but I expected if he fired he would miss 
me, and my intention was in that event to put 
my hand under his foot, and tumble him off 
on the other side, spring into his saddle and 
attempt to escape. My wife, who had been 
watching, when she saw the soldier aim his 
carbine at me, ran forward and threw her 
arms around me. Success depended upon in- 
stantaneous action, and recognizing that the 
opportunity had been lost I turned back, and, 
the morning being damp and chiliy, passed 
on toa fire beyond the tent. 


rernment, 


when 


THE EFFECT OF IMAGINATION 

At a large hotel in Suffolk, the not uncom- 
mon dilemma arose of there being only on 
room in the house vacant when two visitor- 
required accommodation for the night. It 
was a double-bedded chamber, or was sovii 
converted into such, and the two guests—who 
were both commercial travellers—agreed t« 
share it. One of these gentlemen was a con 
firmed hypochondriac, and greatly alarmed his 
companion by waking him up in the middl 
of the night. gasping for breath. ** Asthma,’ 
he panted out; ‘*I am subject to these spas- 
modic attacks. Open the 
give me air!” Terrified beyond measure, th« 
other jumped out of bed. But the room was 
piteh-dark ; he had no matches, and he had 
forgotten the position of the window. ‘ For 
heaven’s sake, be quick | gasped the invalid 
‘“‘Give me more air, or I shall choke!” At 
length, by dint of groping wildly and upset- 
ting half the furniture in the apartment, the 
window was found; but it was an old-fasb- 
jioned casement, and no hasp or catch was to 
be discovered. ‘* Quick, quick; air, air!” 
implored the apparently dying man. ** Oper 
it, break it, or I shall be suffocated!” Thu- 
adjured, his friend lost no more time, but. 
seizing a boot, smashed every pane: and the 
sufferer immediately experienced great relief 
‘*Oh, thank you: a thousand thanks. Ha!’ 
he exclaimed, drawing deep sighs, which 
testified to the great comfort he derived: ‘1 
think in another moment I should have been 
dead!” And when he had sufficiently recoy 
ered, and had expressed his heartfelt grati 
tude, he described the intense distress of these 
attacks, and the length of time he had suffered 
from them. After a while, both fell asleep 
again, devoutly thankful for the result. It 
was a warm summer night, and they felt no 
inconvenience from the broken window: but 
when daylight relieved the pitchy darkness of 
the night, the window was found to be still 
entire! Had invisible glaziers been at work 
already, or was the episode of the past night 
only a dream? No; for the floor was still 
strewn with the broken glass. 
looked round the room in amazement, the 


window quickly 


solution of the mystery presented itself in the | 


shape of an antiquated hoekease. whose jat- 


ACCOUNT OF HIS 





Then, as they | 
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ticed glass doors were a shattered wreck. 
The spasmodically attacked one 


from that moment. 


was cured 
So much fer imagination ! 
{Chainbers’ Journal. 


iN AMUSING SELL. 


), a very amusing * sell” was 
\ phy- 
summoned to attend a mi 


Some time age 
narrated in the pages of a magazine. 
sician being iser’s 
wife in her last illnes: 
his guarantee 
for payment, as he knew by experience the 
slippery character of the husband where 
pecuniary obligations were concerned. The 
miser therenpon drew up a document, for- 
mally promising, after haggling over the 
amount, that he would pay to Dr. 
the sum of £ 

“Stop!” suid the doctor. 


dertake to do that. 


, declined to continue 
Visits unless he had some legal 


So-and-so 
“if he cures my wife.” 

*T cannot un-! 
I will treat her to the 


best of my ability; but she is very ill. and I 
fear she will not recover.” 
So the sentence was ultered to, ** For at- 


kill or cure,” the 
paper signed, and delivered over to the phy- 
sician. His skill was unavailing, and the 
patient died; but when the bill came in the 
widower quietly repudiated the debt in /oto. 
In vain was it represented to him that the 
doctor held his legal acknowledgment; so 
the latter sued him for the amount, in perfeet 
confidence of gaining the day. The iniser did 
not dispute the circumstances in court, but 
requested to see the documeut, which he then 
read aloud with great deliberation. 

‘And did you eure my wife, sir?” 


tendanece upon my wife, 


he asked, 
glancing over his spectacles at the plaintiff. 
**No; that was impossible.” 
**Did you kill her ?” 
Verdict for the defendant. Doctor sold. 
(Chambers’ Journal. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
paration of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use. — Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adimirab! 








Brooklyn Advertisements 


OVINGTON BROS,, 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton Street and Lit) 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, and 146 State 
Street, Chicago. 
SEVEN LARGE SALESROOMS. 

DINNER SETS, TEA SETS, SOUP SETS, FISH 
SETS, FRUIT SETS, ete., etc., from all the best 
European Manufacturers. 

TABLE GLASSWARE, both foreixn and domestic. 

ARTISTIC BRONZES from Paris. 

DECORATIVE PORCELAIN from Paris, Dresden, 
Berlin and the Worcester Royal and Crown Derby 
Factories, all our own persona! selection. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS 
IN THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


183°. 1881. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choi Cc afi 0 
selected Patterns of ee 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil- -Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 





adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, a8@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chile 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


HPZROTON 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received th 
Highest Award for their ‘ ELastic Toucan,’ 
“SINGING QuaLiTy2’? “DELICACY and 
PowER OF Tong,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 





The above embrace all the qualities oj 
a First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and Lith Sts., NBW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos sto Rent. a 


Those answering an | Advertisement will | 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and | 
Publisher by stating that they saw the | 
Advertisement in the Christian Union, 








BUT TER.. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware C. yunt 
Oleomargarine is not and never “yoy been sold by thie 
Store in any shape or form. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 


HAMS. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. ” 


And a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear 


“ F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full assort- 
ment of BOO TS and SHOES. 


Burt’s Shoes, 


SEND TOJ' 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brpoklyn, N. Y. 


for their Iustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders wil! 
receive prompt 
attention. 
Please men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 











; - P 
Refrigerators. 
L. H. Mace & Co.’s, Jewett’s and Farson’s make in 
great variety, and a complete assortment of 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
ALANSON CARTER 
630 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N. Y. 





(Write for particulars. —". this publication. ) 


AUTOMATIC 


‘“*NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine 
differs in all essential respects from every = 


aLadies es carers efi of healch Lona id appreciating | 


rer for Heed ot ey 
Direct Co PONDENCE solicited. 
WILCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New Yor! 


_ AGENTS WANTED, 
LADY AGENTS WANTED, isos 


ergetic Lady Agents to sell, to womMEN ONLY, an arti 
cle of real hycienic merit. For perticulars and lib- 
era! terme, address 

WAGNER CO., Chiceeo, Tl. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


OUN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book Just published, entitieda 


SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 


@ the best chance ever offered to you 
from the bright and shady sides of reul dist , and portraye. as 


“~ John B. Gough 


can portray them. For Pathos, Humor, ani iniense interest itis 
without a peer. It is the booming" book Jor Agents, and out 
sella all others 10 to 1. 80th thousand in press. 1000 agents 
veans 7 men and L_vome n. Now is the time.i* Exclusive “Terre 


ial Terma gi ‘Send for Circul: 
BD. WORTHINGTON © OO. babe Tecra ee 





GENTS THE 
ED MOST 
COMPLETE 


78 tire Bible in ome Jolnme over roy 


mente by 100 

research. Sentaine =] of St. Job, sat tables fm 
each p prone et saane Sine orship an int 
Books. of Bible; ow ee Nsperpied ed from Noak par- 
ables and miracles of Old and 

four Sermons of Christ in th 


ofthe Lond pages 4 ?B ils race 
pod eet aa 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
{A sellin: Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 3 per cent. National Pubishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


$5 10 $20 Ruaaz. some, Saseplon orth tte ie 





a 















For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM a oo 


SKIRT: SUPPORTER, 
te I8 NOT EXCE 


veoonsiuprovementsenn fen 
7 to its already extensive populari- 
‘ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
qsale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, pone &CO., ~ 
EW HAVEN, CONN, 


ROTEH’S 


PATENT DOUBLE BONE CORSET 


is made with a double row of bone: 
yon the side where strength and 
pliability are most desired and wil! 

Positively not Break Down. 
Should they do so, merchants are 
authorized and requested to return 
the money. 

Sold in the leading retail store 
or sample by mail, $1.25. 

ROTH & GOLDSCHMIDT, 

MANUFACTURERS 
16 Walker Stree t New York. 


®_ PENSIONS Eo: SorDrERe, 


chtidven. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
for loss of finger,toe.cye or ruptnre varicose veins 
oF any Disease. Thousands of pensioners and 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY 
PATENTS proeured for Inventors. Boldiers 
land warrants f, »rocured, bonghtand sold. Soldiers 
S,anud heirs apr for your rights at once. Send 2 
stamps for ne Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws blanks and instructions, me 
ean refer to thousands of Pensioners and Clientr. 
Address N.W W. Fitz gerald Co. PENsion & 
PATENT Att’ys, a 5868, Washington, D. G 














TO FARMERS 
and THRESHERMEN. 


If you want to buy Threshers, 
Clover Huilers, Horse Powers or 
Engines (« either Portable or Trac- 
tion, to use for threshir sawing 
or for general parposee! “, buy see 
“Starved Rooster’’ 

Best is the yall a ate 
List and Illustrated mama ets, 
(sent free) write to The AULTMAN 
& Tayton Company, Mansfield, O. 





out amy 








PIANO 


in all great contesta, and for the 
PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 1ZARS 


THE VICTO 


| THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 


WORLD—being copied not enly by the makers of this 
country, but of Europe—will be offered during the 
present condition of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS Prixos'tn ‘ine 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR jn LONDON, in 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; 
and atthe grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purch (or ine) in 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware 
rooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


| 365 Filth Ave..N.Y. | 111 Tremont-St.. Boston. 


70) UR NAME.s Wee 102 
BD aecat tomers Ea simple Boot ie. RBe. Great variety 


| soda 109, Ses Fa Saoraees te Bom 








It. Scenes are drawn 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











Cet These Good Books 


The standard, beautiful, and incomparably cheap books of the Literary Revolution 
are in demand far beyond our resources for manufacturing them. We must manufac 
ture and sell quickly immense editions of these books in order that we may afford 


the low prices, and a that we may trans 
fer our capital to Wh | Y C the manufacture 
and sale of. still I e Ou an other standard 


books for which we are having most urgent demands, If, therefore, you want any of 
the books named below, order them promptly, as we shall after a few days cease 
to manufecture these editions, and they will then not be obtainable in the market. 


| Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Books 2 Cents. | 
E rs. 


Smiles's Brief Biographies. 
andy form, paper covers. | 


(The Gospel of Matthew, Revised Version Books 30 Cents. 


Mark 
fark, - “ Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 


Luke, a « | Knickerbocker, by Washington Irving. 
Cents. 


“ J 
John, | Homer's Iliad, translated by Pope. 
Homer’ Odyssey, transla by soe. 
o Ss Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary. 


Bo 


on 


| 
f ; | 
Handy form, paper covers. Formerly sold at $'.25 | Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Cadtate’s Siw et tite yo | | Fa te de oe eave. - ee Hughes. 
arlyle's Life ve rt »miniscences. 10mas Carlyle. 
Macaulay's Life of Frederick the Great. The Koran of Mohammed, translated by Sale. 


Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

: Merchant of Venice. 

14 other principal Plays, each. | 
Lamartine’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots. | 
Thomas Hughes’s The Manliness of Christ. 


Books 5 Cents. 


Handy form, paper covers. 
The Choice of Books, by Charles F. Richardson. 
The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; price 6 cents. 


Books 10 Cents. 


Handy form, paper covers. 
The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 
Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel De Foe. 
Tom Brown’s School Days, by Thomas Hughes. 
Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley. 
Last of the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
The New Testament, Revised Version. 


Books 15 Cents. 


Handy form, paper covers. 
Knickerbocker, by Washington Irving. 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
Romola, by George Eliot. 
Uarda, an Egyptian Princess, by Ebers 
Corinne, by Madame de Staél. 
Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 
Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer. 
John Halifax, Gentleman, by .‘rs. Mulock Craik. 


Books 25 Cents. 


Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold. 
The Choice of Books, by Charles F. Richardson. 


The New Testament, Kevised Version, 


Books 35 Cents. 


Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
Creasy's Decisive Batties of the World. 
The Sketch Book, by Washington Lrving. 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
Corinne, by Madame de Staél. 
Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley. 
John Halifax Gentleman, by Mrs. Mulock Craik. 
Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer. 
Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 
Romola, by George Eliot. 


Books 40 Cents. 


Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, translated by Carlyle. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
taron Munchausen and Gulliver's Travels, illus- 


“ 


trated. 
£s0p’s Book of Fables. illustrated 


ooks 50 Cents. 


Beautiful books, elegant cloth binding. 

Adventures of Don Quixote, illustrated. 

Masson’s French Dictionary (formerly $1.5). 

American Patriotism.—Famous Orations. 

Geikie’s Life of Christ. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary 

jreen’s Larger History of the English People, 2 
vols., $1. 

Grote's History of Greece, 4 vols 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Eng 
vols., $2. 


A Cyclopaedia War. 


CHAMBERS'’S ENCYCLOPZDIA REDUCED FROM $3 TO $6. The LI of Universal Knowledze, 10 
r cent larger than Appleton’s, 20 per cent ape than Johnson's; 15 vols., large type, $15. ORDER 
UICK, BEFORE WAR IS OVER. Specimen pages free. 


5,000 Booksellers  _ {lander or supply our publ! ‘Terms to Clubs 


We allow the following terms to clubs: On 8 copies of any one book, 5 per cent discount; on 5 copies, 
10 per cent; on 10 copies, 15 per cent; or on $0 net selected from the list, 15 percent discount. Descriptive 
cot ‘ogue and illustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam will be sent free on 


“Ss CAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacer. 764 Broadway, New York. | 
General Agents ® Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; | 


* Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart 
& Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 120 Dearborn street; San Francisco, 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch; St. Louis, Logan D. Dameron; Atlanta, Ga., J. J. & S. P. Richards; Baltimore, 
W.E.C. Harrison; Richmond, Randolph & English; Pittsburg, James Robison; Grand Rapids, Mich., Eaton, 
Lyon & Co.; Minneapolis, 8. M. Williams. 


Chestnut 
St. 


. $2. 
lish Literature, 4 











Market 
St. 








Upon receipt of a postal card, spe- 
cifying the kind of goods wanted, we 
immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 


Dress Goons, SILKs, Etc. 


showing the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 
part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 
the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving only 
what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 
by city customers who buy at our counters, If, upon 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 
we request their return, and send others in exchange, or 
refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 
who send us a postal card containing name, town, county, 
and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 
stand what is wanted. 

Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 
Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 
Carpets, etc. Address, 


John Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the block at Thir- 
teenth and Market Streets, extending to Chestnut Street and 

City Hall Square, and has an area of between two and 
three acres on the ground floor alone. 





18th 
Street 






























“BEST IN THE WO 


FRONT END 
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REVERSE ENO 









Get The Standard. 


GE WERBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, 


containing 118,000 Words, 


3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 
authority in the Gov't Printing 
Office,—32,000 « opies in Public 


_ ASKYouRSTO T. 
| WASTE SEWING SILK ... . . 30c. per os, 
| WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz, 


- - sorcan A 36-page Pamphlet, giving Rules and Desi for 
Schools,—sale 20 times as large | Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money 
as the sale of any other } Kabies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, &c., will be sent to 
BE T in Definitions, Pronuncia- | ary address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps 
tion, Etymology, Synonyms, | received as money. 
Tables. Best for FAMILIES > 7 . A m6 
and best for SCHOOLS. | THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


Published by 6. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. | “9 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market 8t. Philad J 


'SORG ANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeda, 
$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Cost- BEATTY sone 865. PIANOS, 35 up sar Ii- 
ly outfitifree. Address Truk & Co. Augusta, Me. | Ts. Catalog.free. Address Beatty, Washington, N. J. 





SABBATH SONGS & SPIRITUAL HYMNS swt!" 


For the use of Sabbath-Schoo!s ard Gospel Meetings. The best collection of Hymns yet offered. The Sones are 
new and full of Stiring Religious fervor. The musicis of a hich order of merit, and eminently we}! adapted 
for the use of the Family, Church, Sabbath-School or Y. M.C. Axss«ciation. This Book is rich tn its freshness 
and enthusiastic spirit. Sample copies, 30 Cents, Postpaid; $3.00 per doz.: $25.00 per 100. 
Address D. W. MILLER, Publisher, Cinc'nati, Ohio. 2 


The Bible in Chains!. 


A few centuries ago the few Bivies in existence were commonly chained in the 
churches and accessible only to a few. Tuose who attempted to free them, translate 
them, and give them tothe people, had the stake and the scaffold for their reward. 
The Revised Version of the New Testament was completed, printed, and bound months 
ago in England, but that the English publishers might be able to monopolize its sale, 
and make a few hundred thousand dollars the more, it was withheld from the public. 
The Copyright Law in England is such that at least two newspapers, which, by some 
method, secured copies of portions of it, and published extracts, with comments, were 
compelled to desist from repetition of the ‘‘crime,” and to publicly apologize for their 






















‘* wrong.” 


We are in favor of an equitable international copyright law that will give 


authors due reward for their labor, but Americans will not care to see such an English 


law transferred to this country. 


On the morning of May 20th the British monopolists unbound the chains. At 6.80 P.M. 
of the same day our beautiful edition was all in type, and of the various editions of the 
entire Testament and the Gospels published separately, we shall endeavor to manufacture 


as many as 50,000 copies a day till the demand for them is met. 


We have taken pains 


to make the work typographically one of the most perfect ever published in this country. 
The type is large and beautiful, nearly double the size of that of the monopolists’ cheap 
edition, at prices low beyond comparison with theirs. 


The Revised New 


Testament 


We publish this in large beautiful type, in various 
styles as follows, at the prices affixed: 


New Testament, New Version: 


The Four ¢ 


i dtaa cabetnbewssatanpeniennncoehcaman 10¢. 

Sere aa De 

ee ee errr ike 
Full Morocco, gilt edges................. $1.35 

Gospel of Matthew, paper............... ®e. 

oe ark, ~~ | ide cosveonshed (2 c. 

ae Luke, - 02 c. 

John, e eeeononnees Qe. 

+ospels, ’ saeee ee | 

in cloth, flush..... 5e. 

New Testament, New and Old Versions on pages 
facing: 

DiGiiacsesbascelians, anbonaees ceces,, Sas 
EROEE TEMBER BEE. GODS 05.0 <c00000s0 00000 $1.00 
Full Turkey Morocco, gilt edges.... 1.50 

The Four Gospels, paper................. 15¢ 

- cloth, flush.......... 2c. 


Young’s Creat 
Bible Concordance. 


New American copyright index edition. 1 vol 
quarto, Popular Edition, cloth, $2.25; postage, 87 


cents. Half Russia, sprinkled edges, $2.15; postage 
Si.cents. Scholars’ Edition, half Turkey, marblec 
edges, $4.50; postage, 81 cents. 

Our new edition of this magnificent work may 
fairly be called the “* Webster's Unabridged of Re 
ligious Literature.”"" By its aid the unlearned English 
reader is given ready access to the information here 
tofore accessible only to those learned in the Hebrew 
and Greek languages, or by the aid of expensive and 
often inaccessible Greek and Hebrew Lexicons and 
Cencordances. In connection with the new version 
of the Bible, particularly, it proves especially inter 
esting and helpful, giving wie no other work sup 
plies, clews to the considerations which have_ led 
scholars to make the veers translations which 
have been given to the world in the centuries past, 
enabling the intelligent reader in large measure to 
decide for himself what is the meaning that will best 
satisfy his own understanding and the demands of 
his own conscience. Specimen pages sent free on 

compared 


request. 

Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play 
with this gigantic production.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

A great improvement on Cruden.—Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia. 

The most elaborate of all works of its kind.—The 
Methodist, New York. 

A monument of immense, intelligent, useful labor. 
= rver, New York. 

Every home that has a Bible in it ought also to have 
this great help to Bible reading and study.—The Trib- 
une, New York. 

This volume, the result of an immense amount of 
labor, is a decided improvement on them all.—Chria- 
tian Observer, Louisville. 


Is by far the most complete and convenient work 
of its kind that has heretofore been published.— 


Lutheran Observer, Philadel 


This work is not only for the learned, but is adapt- 
ed to the use of all who can read the English Bible. 
—Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg, Penn. 

It is the best Concordance extant. It is one of the 
marvels of the American Book Exchange.—North- 
ern Christian Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Itis a long way ahead of any work of the kind we 
have ever seen. It is the cheapest book we ever saw, 
gueeet the Bible.—Christian Advocate, Charleston, 

» C. 


| 


| Geikie. Acme Edition, extra cloth, 300 cents; 


This wonderful book for students and Bible 
readers! It is the masterpiece of our times. Any 
Bible student will find it invaluable.—Religious 
Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 

No other English Concordance is half as valuable 
asthis one. It is as far in advance of them as Web- 
ster’s Unabridged is of Johnson's of fifty years 
ago.—Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Penn. 

There are some books we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend as the best of their kind. This is one of them. 

he American Book Exchange has not done a better 
thing than to furnish this reprint at such easy fig- 
ures.—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

It is undoubtedly a most valuable contribution to 
our theological literature, and will find its way inte 
the libraries of all who are interested in the study 
of the Bible. The price at which it is sold excites 
our wonder.—The Churchman, New York. 


Ceikie’s Celebrated 


Life of Christ. 


The Life and Words of Christ, by Cunningham 
postage, 
9cents. Aldus Edition, fine heavy paper, wide mar 
gins, extra cloth, with elegant designs in black and 
gold, 8 cents; postage, 13cents. Aldus Edition, half 
Russia, gilt top, $1.00; postage, 13 cents. 

Profoundly interesting—marvelously cheap.—Al- 
bany Evening Times. 

The best of all the lives of Christ—a marvel oc’ 
cheapness.—Portiand Christian Mirror. 

A great and noble work, rich in information, e. 
ant and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feel- 
ng.—London Literary World. 

It is a work of profound learning.—Archbishop of 

York. 

Simply indispensable to students of gospel history. 
—British Quarterly Review. 

Awork of gigantic industry, of the highest literar. 
rank, and breathing the spirit of true faith in Chris 
Dr. Delitzsch, the Commentator. 

It seems to me among books a pearl of great j rice, 
and a man might well sell a thousand others to be- 
come possessor of this one.—Harriet Beecher St we, 

Will last when we have all passed away—is ty far 
the best.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

The most interesting book we have ever read on 
the subject.—Churchman, New York. 


Standard Religious Books. 


We also publish aoe editions of the following 

works, every one of which is indispensable to 32 

library of religious books. 

fmith’s Bible Dictionary, cloth, 30 cents; half Rus- 
sia, sprinkled edges, 75 cents. Postage, 10 cents. 

Kitto’s Cyclopeedia of Biblical Literature, 2 vols., 
illustrated, cloth, #2; half Russia, gilt top, $3. Post 
age, 36 cents. 

Works of Flavius Josephus, 1 vol. quarto, clo 


$1.50; half Russia, sprinkled edges, Postage, 
cents. 

Legends of Patriarchs and Prophets. By 8. Baring- 
Gould. Extra cloth, Wcents. Postage, 8 cents. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 2 vols. in 1, quarto, cloth, 

$1.75; half Russia, sprinkled edges, ef 25. Postage, 


42 cents. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, 
cents. 
cents. 


Terms to Clubs. 


Where there is no special agent for our  owiny" 
tions, we allow the following terms to clubs. On 3 
copies of any one book 5 per cent discount; on 5 
copies, 10 per cent; on 10 copies 15 per cent; or om 

net selected from the list, 15 per cent discount. 


cloth, 40 cents; postage, 7 
Half Russia, gilt top, 80 cents; otage, w 


Descriptive catalogue and illustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam will be 


sent free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


General Agen 


Welch; St. Louis, Logan D. Dameron; Atlanta, Ga., 
mond, Randolph & Engl 
apolis, 8. M. Williams, 





pesten, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill ; 
23 
apolls, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, 
Clarke & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 120 Degryers street; 
ish; Pittsburg, James Robison; Grand Rapids, Mich., Eaton, 


764 Broadway, New York. 


Philadelphia, 
& Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co Bes 


- =} 
San Francisco, Cunningham, Curtiss & 
& 8. P. Richards; Baltimore, W. E. C. Harrison; Rich- 
Lyon & Co.; Minne. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HAUTE NOUVEAUTES. 
LISLE THREAD HOSIERY. 


Roman and Vertical Silk Striped 
Lisle Threads. Also, Solid Colors in 
the newest shades, Gentlemen’s Lisle 
Thread Half Hose in Roman Stripes, 
Clusters, Hair-lines and Mixtures. A 
large variety in Plain ColoredThreads. 
UNDERWEAR. 

Ladies’, Gentlemen’s ani Children’s 
All Silk Undervests and Drawers, all 
weights. Also Silk and Wool Mix- 
tures, Merino and Cashmere. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Gentlemens’ Furnishing Goods 
DEPARTMENT. 


Novelties in London and Paris Sum- 
mer Neckwear, Fancy Cambric, 
Percale and White Dress Shirts, Boat- 
ing, Traveling and Negligee ditto, 
Made-up Underwear in Flannels and 
Cheviots, Pajamas, Bath Wraps, 
Blanket Robes for Steamers, Dress 
and Driving Gloves, Umbrellas, Lap 
Robes, &c., &c. 





Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 





JOHNSON BROS. & CO.,. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AV. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


and ROUND HATS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC STRAW GOODS, 
(COMPRISING THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
INTRODUCED IN CHIP, MILAN, ROUGH AND 
READY, and OTHER BRAIDS), FRENCH FLOW- 
ERS. OSTRICH FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SILKS 
AND LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY 
GOODS, &c., &c., AT A 

REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT. 
FROM FORMER PRICES. 

IN THE ABOVE DEPARTMENTS WILL 
BE FOUND THE CHOICEST AND MOST 
DESIRABLE GOODS OF THEIR KIND 
IN THE CITY. 


JAS. C. JOHNSON, 


8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH | AV. 


KEYES, 


DRY C 





349, 351 & 353 ay as oS, York, | 





Great Continuation Sale of Black and Colored 


BUNTINGS 


Plain and Laced, newest designs. Send for. sample. | 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


Greatly reduced in price. 
Fine Summer PLAIDS and or nem aay in all the 
new colorings, at half the o. 
Large stock of SILKS, LAWNS, GINGHAMB, 
SUITS, SUN UMBRELLAS, etc. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Ave., Twenty-seventh & Twenty-eighth Sts. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Specially attractive are 
some All Silk Foulard Dress- 
es inthe LADIES’ DEPART- 
MENT at 


JAS. McCREERY & CO.’S. 
_ They have been marked at 
$15 and $25. Creat reduc- 
tions have been made in the 
‘prices of many lots of La- 
dies’,Misses’ and Children’s 
Dresses and Wraps, that will 
appeal to any one seeking a 
STYLISH CARMENT at a 
LOW PRICE. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 


Broadway and | ith-St., 
New York. 


Grand and Allen Sts., W. Y. 
Goods. 


Third Floor, by Elevator. 


Choice Line Fine Silk Brocade 


CRENADINES 


At 68 cts. ; good value for 90cta. 





All- Wool 46-Inch Nuns’ Veiling, 49c. ; Worth 70c. 
50 Pieces Black French Wool Bunting, 10c. 


Plain and Lace Buntings, Grenadines, Henrietta and 
| Tamise Cloths, also French Armures and Brocades. 





40 Pieces Double Width 


DAMASSE BUNTINGS, 


léc., in Plain Colors, and cheap at 30c. 
25 Pieces English Damasse Buntings, 16c. 
50 Pieces Twilled Cashmeres, 10c. 


100 Pieces All- Wool Navy Buntings, lic. Beautiful Lace Curtains of 


ace NEW and ELEGANT pat- 
2% Pieces Double Width Fine All-Wool terns suitable for either city 
YACHTING CLOTHS or COUNTRY HOUSES may 
NAVY BLUES.. atic. De leisurely examined in the 
Upholstery Department of 

JAMES McCREERY & CO’S 
establishment. Some of the 
Nottingham Curtains of 
antique designs are peculiar- 
ly tasteful, and among the 
Madras, Cluny, Brussels, 
Tambour, Russia and other 
laces are many novel pat- 
terns that have not been seen 


100 All-wool Black Grenadine amet, 7éec. 
100 Splendid Summer Skirts at 7ic, 


LADIEY SUITS 


Colored Silk Suits, $9.89c. up. 
Black Silk Suits $16.95c. up. 
Handsomely trimmed Silk Suits, $25 up. 


BLACK GRENADINE SUITS. 
Trimmed Lace, $10.50. 


| All-wool Black Cashmere Suits, $7.95. 
Colored Bunting Suits, $8.75. before. P 
| English De Beige Suits, Trimmed Silk and Satin, T h ese an d many rich 


$8.75; reduced from $16. 


All-Wool Flannel Suita, with English Jackets, 


draperies that employ the 
element of color with high 


ae es advantage for decorative 
’ purposes are worth inspec- 
MISSES’ SUITS. = 


Large Stock in Wanedn. De “Beige, Nuns’ Veiling, 
| Lawns, Cambric and Ginghams. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


“*Janoniaaz WADE & CUMMING, 


k A 4 p : T ¢ COR. 8th AVENUE AND 23d STREET, 
i 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
Only once before in FORTY YEARS have the 
PRICES BEEN SO LOW (for fine grades) as our 
present quotations. Our assortment is large and 
complete. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th-st., 
NEW YORK. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


A GREAT SALE! ALPACA COATS, DUSTERS, 


1,000 PIECES WHITE VESTS, 


English Brussels Carpet! "°°" "stacene sens. °° 


fGat Us Cy PERP! A LARGE Seton oir ae aaa WEI 
75 Cents per Yard! Former price, $1.25. © ~ 2 oe — 


MADE GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
MATTINGS. 


SPECIAL SALE! CARGO JUST LANDED! 


eee Sa FINE Our Spring and Summer Illustrated 


Sent Free. 


From 25 Cents per Yard. Catalogue. 
WHITE AND RED CHECKS from 12} cents. | |HILL, MOYNAN & co. 
: DRY COODS, 


SHEPPARDKNAPP .....2%*£°°2%...... 


NOS. 189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., COR i3TH ST. Novelty in 


TANKLERCK CLARK 800, covet toe 2 


TRIMMINGS. 
STATIONERS, 





| ancy Goode, Laces, Hosiery, EE etc. 


Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, Notions, | 
| 
Invite the attention of the public to their _ Special care used in filling orders by mal 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Begich Porcelain at Low Prices. 
tad White French China Dinner Seta, 149 p’ces. $30.00 
e White French China Tea Sets, 44 pi pieces.... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pices 8.50 
Richly Decorated Fr’h China Tea Sets, “4 p’ces. 12.00 
Chamber Seta, 11 pieces, $4.00; bmn = 


Catalogue aa ce- List mailed free on 
application. Estimates f urnished. 


C. L. Hadlev, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on the Car or Steamer free 
of charge. Sent 0. b. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


20 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN FINE SHIRT MAKING, 


G. W. & E. BENNETT, 


SHIRT MAKERS and 
MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


1269 a 336 Fulton St., 
New York, Brooklyn, 


1269 Broapway, N. Y., May, 1881. 

In announcing 2 opening of our New Store, as 
above, we desire to call attention to our Choice and 

Varied Stock, AT. for Men’s Wear. 

Our efforts will be directed to <<; the Latest 
Novelties, our aim bein, #10 keep only the Best Goods 
to be found in first- ens Establishments. 

r 20 years’ practical experience in Fine SHIRT- 
MAKING: we are prepared ta state that we can satis- 
fy the most critica’ 

Sample Shirts made when desired, and satisfaction 
guaranteed in all cases. 





Summer 


Many elegant and unique de- 
signs are included in the various 
departments of our stock, of the 
latest summer styles, 


Dress Goods. 


Armures. 

French Buntings. 
¥, Debeges. 

Gazeline. 
= Chuddas. 

Mountain Suiting. 

Nuns’ Veilings. 

Black Grenadine. 


Summer Silks. 


Louisines. 
Foulards. 
India Pongees, 


White Goods. 


Swisses (Ecrue and White). 
Fancy Mulls. 

Lawns. 

Organdies. 

Piqué. 

Nainsook, 

Tarlatans., 

Tuckings. 

Tidies in great variety, 


Ladies’ Suits. 
Misses’ . Shoes. 
Children’s “ Boys’ Cloth'g 
Ladies Underw'r. Ete, ete. 


Parasols. 


Lord EF Taylor 


dway and T ieth 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





CARPETS. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER 
Is offering at his NEW STORE, 
701 Broadway, Near y -* Street, 





seuceness DIAMONDS 22s nes 
Bret needed for the fitting out of A}. pie or | 
Mow rie a verter by found tn great ‘ite oe Mattines: Dil Clothe’ sees te 


iceuiee A SPECIALTY, 


Cand Goose, Clear and | FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY 
ok se haa aetna Bare 
= Reoss om bas, Abts! BENEDICT BROS., 


Now. 234 234 and ghar Bi BROADWAY Quiy Store 171 BROADWAY, 
Corner Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


amas, stable for 0 oe com, ve al 





Those answering an Advertisement wiit 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


s 








